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ABSTRACT 


The  research  reported  in  this  thesis  was  guided 
by  two  major  objectives.  The  first  objective  was  to 
examine  adolescent  political  alienation  in  a  Western 
Canadian  province.  The  second  goal  was  to  reveal  some¬ 
thing  about  the  nature  of  the  political  socialization 
process  in  that  province,  and  hence,  in  Canada .  By 
examining  adolescent  political  alienation  within  the 
framework  of  political  socialization,  it  was  hoped  that 
both  goals  could  be  achieved  simultaneously. 

Measures  to  tap  adolescent  political  alienation 
were  constructed  and  administered  to  1,354  junior  and 
senior  high  school  students,  of  whom  almost  equal  numbers 
were  drawn  from  rural  and  urban  schools.  Chapter  4  gives 
a  detailed  account  of  the  construction  of  these  measures. 

In  order  to  understand  better  the  nature  of  these  political 
alienation  feelings,  the  measures  of  political  alienation 
were  related  to  indices  of  politicization,  political  infor¬ 
mation,  social  trust,  social  isolation,  and,  as  well,  several 
family  background  variables.  The  results  of  these  statistical 
analyses  are  presented  in  Chapters  6  and  7.  As  well, 
multiple  regression  was  utilized  to  arrive  at  more  concise 
descriptions  of  the  major  relationships  among  the  indicators 
of  political  alienation  and  the  independent  variables 
previously  mentioned. 


The  research  substantiated  two  hypotheses  of 


the  author:  one,  that  the  concept  of  political  aliena¬ 
tion  is  a  meaningful  concept  within  the  adolescent 
groups  studied  here;  and  two,  that  the  political  social 
ization  of  Canadian  adolescents  appears  to  be  quite 
different  from  that  of  adolescents  in  the  United  States 
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CHAPTER  1 


INTRODUCTION 

Since  the  publication  of  David  Easton's  theoretical 
framework,  A  Systems  Analysis  of  Political  Life,  it  has 

y 

become  almost  axiomatic  to  claim  citizen  support  as  a  requi¬ 
site  to  the  maintenance  (or,  if  one  prefers,  stability)  of 
non- totalitarian  political  systems  over  an  extended  period 
*of  time.^  Citizens  are  said  to  support  a  political  system 
so  long  as  they  either  .  .  lend  their  favor  to  some  set 
of  authorities  and  .  .  .  accept  their  actions  as  binding, 
even  if  only  tentatively,  reluctantly,  or  under  coercion, 

.  .  .  .  ",  or,  acquiesce  in  the  actions  of  political  author  - 

2 

ities.  A  citizen  supports  a  political  system  either  by 

acting  on  its  behalf,  or  by  orienting  himself  favorably  to- 

3 

wards  it,  or  both.  Because  of  the  unfeasibility  and  limited 
opportunity  for  citizens  to  engage  in  overt  (behavioral) 
support  of  the  political  system,  it  is  essential  that  they 
possess  supportive  attitudes.  David  Easton  defines  the  indi¬ 
vidual  with  supportive  attitudes  to  be  the  citizen  who  is 
attached  to  the  goals  and  norms  of  the  system  and  approves  of 
the  structure  of  authority  as  legitimate.^  It  is  necessary 
for  effective  and  efficient  governing  that  political  author¬ 
ities  be  assured  of  the  reliability  of  supportive  attitudes 
--  that  support  not  be  contingent  upon  satisfaction  with  pol¬ 
icy  outcomes.  What  is  necessary  is  a  reservoir  of  support 
that  is  extended  unconditionally  "...  and  helps  members  to 


. 
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accept  or  tolerate  outputs  to  which  they  are  opposed  or 
the  effects  of  which  they  see  as  damaging  to  their  wants. 
Easton  calls  this  diffuse  support,  and  holds  that  because 
it  is  grounded  in  .  .  convictions  held  by  members  of 
political  systems  that  political  objects  are  morally  proper 
or  just  simply  appropriate",^  it  ensures  support  for  the 
political  system.  Such  "legitimacy  beliefs"  are  the  crucial 
components  of  the  supportive  attitudes  that  ensure  the 

stability  of  political  systems: 

The  capacity  of  the  authorities  to  rule 
is  closely  connected  to  the  presence  of 
an  ingrained  belief  .  .  .  that  the  occu¬ 

pants  of  the  political  authority  roles 
have  a  right  to  command  and  the  other 
members  of  the  system  a  duty  to  obey. 

The  major  source  of  power  for  these  roles 
resides  in  the  prevalence  of  conviction 
of  their  legitimacy.' 

Easton  posits  that  within  the  political  system  there 
are  two  major  foci  of  legitimacy  beliefs:  the  political 
authorities  and  the  regime.  Political  authorities  are  the 
incumbents  of  the  politi_cal  institutions  (structures)  , 
the  regime  refers  to  the  rules  and  norms  of  procedure  of 
the  political  structures  and  of  the  political  authorities  as 
incumbents  of  those  structures.  He  argues  that  evaluations 
of  the  legitimacy  of  the  political  system  will  be  based 
upon  assessments  of  the  following:  the  personal  qualities  of 
the  political  leaders;  the  extent  to  which  political  struc¬ 
tures  (or  more  precisely,  the  political  authorities  occu¬ 
pying  those  structures)  are  perceived  to  be  fulfilling 
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appropriate  and  worthy  purposes;  and  the  degree  to  which 
the  underlying  ideological  principles  of  the  political 
structures  are  held  to  be  right  and  proper  and/or  compa¬ 
tible  with  the  citizens’  own  ideological  positions.  There 
are  then  three  respective  dimensions  of  legitimacy  -- 
ideological,  structural,  and  personal.  Assessments  of  the 
legitimacy  of  political  authorities  are  within  the  personal 
and  structural  domains. 

What  about  those  individuals  who  do  not  support 
the  political  system,  either  actively  or  passively?  These 
are  the  individuals  who  are  described  here  as  being  poli¬ 
tically  alienated.  While  the  term  will  not  be  vigorously 
defined  at  this  point,  an  intuitive  notion  of  political 
alienation  as  "estrangement  from  the  political  system", 
should  suffice  to  make  clear  that  political  alienation  is 
something  distinct  from  political  support.  Ada  Finifter 
explicates  the  juxtaposition  of  political  alienation  and 
political  support,  positing  political  alienation  ".  .  . 

as  one  end  of  a  continuum  whose  opposite  extreme  is 

g 

defined  by  the  concepts  of  support  or  integration  .  .  . 

Those  individuals  who  are  alienated  because  they  are 
disenchanted  with  the  political  system  jeopardize  the 
stability  of  the  political  system.  Hence,  the  motivation 
for  studying  political  alienation  is  essentially  prag¬ 
ma  tic . 

Easton’s  framework  is  regarded  here  to  be  a  useful 
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one  for  exploring  the  political  alienation  of  adolescents. 
The  exploration  of  feelings  of  political  alienation  focuses 
upon  personal  and  structural  dimensions  of  legitimacy 
beliefs,  and,  as  importantly  for  the  purposes  here,  the 
relationship  between  the  two  dimensions.  Such  a  formu¬ 
lation  requires,  of  course,  a  careful  examination  of  both 
the  personal  and  structural  aspects  of  images  of  political 
authority.  How  have  other  political  researchers  investi¬ 
gated  personal  and  structural  dimensions  of  legitimacy 
beliefs?  It  is  to  this  concern  that  we  now  turn. 


1. 


-  5  - 
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CHAPTER  2 


AN  EXAMINATION  OF  CHILDREN'S  IMAGES  OF  POLITICAL 

AUTHORITIES 

The  investigation  of  images  of  political  authori¬ 
ties  has  been  one  approach  to  the  study  of  system  support, 
and,  hence,  to  political  alienation.  Assuming  that  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  positively  oriented  towards  political  authori¬ 
ties  will  grow  into  adults  who  are  not  disaffected  with 
the  political  system,  researchers  have  investigated  children's 
images  of  political  authorities,  seeking  the  origins  of  the 
belief  in  the  legitimacy  of  the  political  system.^  Owing 
to  the  assumptions  that  supportive  attitudes  are  learned 
attitudes  and  of  a  developmental  nature,  the  study  of  system 

support  has  come  under  the  rubric  of  political  socializa- 
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tion.  Students  of  political  socialization  have  conducted 
cross-sectional  studies,  focusing  upon  the  nature  of  the 
images  of  political  authorities  held  by  children  of  varying 
ages.  In  doing  so,  their  research  efforts,  and  the  conclu¬ 
sions  which  they  have  drawn  from  these  studies,  have  been 
influenced  by  the  theories  of  learning  (behavior)  to  which 
they  have  adhered.  Early  socialization  studies  of  images 
of  political  authority  bear  the  impact  of  a  psychocultural 
orientation  to  learning,  as  contrasted  with  a  role  theory 
perspective.  A  psychocultural  theory  of  learning  stresses 
political  learning  as  "nondelibera te"  and  "accidental"  -- 
the  result  of  self-socializing  activities.  Political 
learning  is  a  process  of  identification  and  adaptation  to 
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environmental  stimuli  in  light  of  inner  needs.  In  con¬ 
trast,  a  role  theory  orientation  posits  learning  as  a  pro¬ 
cess  of  interaction  between  the  individual  and  his  social 
environment;  hence,  interest  is  directed  to  .  .  the 
context  and  content  of  interaction  between  the  individual 
and  his  social  environment  .  .  .  who  interacts  with  him, 
under  what  psychological  conditions,  with  what  kinds  of 
messages,  and  with  which  types  of  reinforcement  resources."^ 
The  individual's  role  in  these  interactions  is  de- empha¬ 
sized  and  the  stimuli  for  socialization  are  seen  to  be  envi¬ 
ronmental.  Political  socialization  is  thus  viewed  in  one  of 
two  ways:  either  as  a  process  of  accumulation  of  knowledge 
and  attitudes  as  a  consequence  of  direct  teaching  and/or 
the  informal  influence  process;  or,  as  a  process  of  appren¬ 
ticeship  whereby  the  individual,  as  a  result  of  his  experi¬ 
ences  within  different  social  contexts  acquires  the  skills 
and  values  that  define  the  political  role  he  will  perform 
as  an  adult. 

While  both  role  theory  and  psychocultural  theory 
have  achieved  respectability  among  students  of  political 
socialization,  there  has  been  almost  a  delineation  of 
responsibility.  Psychocultural  theory  has  been  generally 
accepted  as  most  appropriate  to  "explain"  political  social¬ 
ization  during  childhood,  while  role  theory  has  been 
utilized  to  "explain"  political  learning  during  adolescence. 
It  is  maintained  in  this  thesis  that  this  has  been  an 
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unfortunate  delineation  of  responsibility  in  terms  of  what 
it  has  meant  for  the  interpretation  of  the  nature  of  esta¬ 
blished  childhood  political  attitudes.  The  acceptance 
of  the  appropriateness  of  psychocultura 1  theory  to  "explain" 
childhood  political  socialization  has  meant  that  certain 
tenets  of  psychocultural  theory  have  clouded  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  findings  of  these  studies.  More  specifically, 
this  delineation  has  led  to  the  acceptance  of  at  least  two 
propositions  which  should  more  properly  be  treated  as  hypo¬ 
thetical  rather  than  as  axiomatic.  These  two  propositions 
concern  one,  the  persistence  of  early  learning;  and  two, 
the  cumulative  nature  of  the  political  socialization  process. 
The  study  of  attitudes  of  political  legitimacy  is  a  case  in 
point,  as  the  following  analysis  of  existing  studies  of  images 
of  political  authority  will  hopefully  make  clear. 

Exploratory  studies,  generally  entailing  personal 
interviews  with  children,  sought  the  origins  of  system 
support  in  children's  feelings  about  political  authority 
figures  that  were  highly  visible  in  the  political  system. 
Greenstein  asked  children  in  grades  four  to  eight  to  assess 
the  "goodness",  importance,  and  job  performance  of  the  mayor, 
governor,  and  President  vis-a-vis  their  father,  and  local 
authority  figures,  both  political  (the  policeman)  and  non¬ 
political  (the  school  principal) Both  Greenstein,  and 
Easton  and  Dennis  used  both  structured  and  unstructured 
interviews  to  probe  into  children's  responses  to  statements 
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expressing  their  liking  for  the  President,  policeman, 
and  other  political  figures;  and  faith  in  the  latters' 
benevolence.^  Children's  evaluations  of  the  role  perform¬ 
ance,  that  is,  power  and  leadership  of  the  President, 
policeman,  and  other  authority  figures,  vis-a-vis  the  power 
and  leadership  of  non-political  authority  figures  were  taken 
to  measure  respect  for  political  authority.  Hess  and  Easton 
relied  not  only  upon  reports  of  the  personal  and  moral  quali¬ 
ties  and  role  competence  of  the  President  and  policeman  -- 
as  garnered  by  estimations  of  how  hard  each  works,  his 
honesty,  his  liking  for  people,  his  knowledge  --  but  upon 
a  political  cynicism  scale  as  well  to  ascertain  childhood 
perceptions  of  the  benevolence  and  infallibility  of  major 
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political  figures.  The  most  extensive  analysis  of  the 
evaluative,  affective,  and  cognitive  dimensions  of  children's 

images  of  political  authorities  has  been  undertaken  by 
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Easton  and  Dennis.  Bringing  together  much  of  the  existing 
research  and  conjecturing  about  its  implications,  Easton 
and  Dennis  have  gone  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  the  process 
of  acquiring  diffuse  supportive  attitudes  can  be  described 
in  terms  of  four  major  concepts:  personalization,  idealiza¬ 
tion,  politicization,  and  institutionalization.^ 

The  significant  point  about  all  these  studies  is  the 
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high  degree  to  which  they  corroborate  one  another.  The 
results  of  these  studies  substantiate  that  at  a  very  young 
age  children  have  highly  idealized  and  positive  images  of 
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the  very  central  authority  figures  --  particularly  the 

President.  As  Hess  and  Torney  conclude: 

The  young  child's  involvement  with  the 
political  system  begins  with  a  strong 
positive  attachment  to  the  country; 
the  United  States  is  seen  as  ideal  and 
superior  to  the  other  countries.  This 
attachment  to  the  country  is  stable  and 
shows  almost  no  change 2 through  elementary 
school  years  .... 

Findings  that  "early  faith  in  political  authority  figures" 

13 

and  "strong  positive  attachment  to  the  country"  are  both 

orientations  acquired  "uncritically  and  at  a  nonconscious 

level"'*'  ,  alongside  evidence  that  children  as  old  as 

fourteen  years  continue  to  be  favorably  disposed  towards  the 

government,  is  enough  to  ensure  for  researchers  who  are 

psychoanaly tically  bent,  the  longevity  of  " .  .  .  fundamental 

political  loyalties  and  their  persistence  throughout  life  as 
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reference  and  orienting  points."  Dawson  and  Prewitt  have 
concluded  the  persistent  and  cumulative  nature  of  this  early 
learning : 


We  suggest  that  the  development  of  poli¬ 
tical  orientations  is  cumulative.  Early 
orientations  greatly  influence  later 
acquisitions.  The  range  of  beliefs,  infor¬ 
mation,  and  attitudes  one  adopts  in  later 
life  are  limited  by  early  political  learn¬ 
ing.  The  development  of  strong  attach¬ 
ments  to  a  particular  political  or  social 
grouping  will  tend  to  prescribe  one  set  of 
political  choices  and  experiences,  and  to 
delimit  others.  Selective  perceptivity  by 
the  individual  helps  assure  that  the  basic 
labels  and  identifications  acquired  early 
are  not  drastically  challenged  in  later  life. 
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Yet  another  conclusion  of  these  studies  has  been 
the  claim  that  evidence  of  strong  affective  sentiments 
towards  certain  discrete  objects  of  authority  --  senti¬ 
ments  almost  void  of  political  content  --  is  proof  of  an 
"awareness  of  and  acceptance  of  the  presence,  power,  and 
legitimacy  of  an  authority  external  and  superior  to  the 
family . 

No  dispute  is  had  with  the  claim  that  the  process  of 
political  socialization  proceeds  upon,  and  occurs  in  the  wake 
of  this  firmly  founded  deep-seated  attachment  to  the  nation 
and  to  those  political  figures,  symbols,  and  structures  that 
embody  the  concept  of  the  nation.  However,  dispute  is  had, 
on  two  accounts,  with  the  conclusions  drawn  from  these  studies 
Firstly,  these  studies  have  misconstrued  what  are  essentially 
affective  orientations  for  beliefs  with  cognitive  content. 
Secondly,  evidence  of  early,  deep-seated  attachments  to  the 
political  system  does  not  eliminate  the  possibility  of  adolesc 
ent  alienation  from  the  political  system. 

With  regard  to  the  first  criticism,  it  is  maintained 
that  the  research  of  Easton  and  Dennis  confirms  no  more  than 
the  early  development  of  strong,  affective  ties  indicative 
of  a  feeling  of  membership  in  the  political  system.  Their 
research  does  not  support  their  interpretation  of  such 
sentiments  as  evidence  that  very  young  adolescents  believe 
that  incumbents  of  political  authority  structures  are  legi¬ 
timate  and  their  role  performance  above  controversy.  The 
direct  effort  of  Easton  and  Dennis  to  examine  adolescents' 
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legitimacy  beliefs  about  the  scope  of  government  is  also 
subject  to  criticism.  The  child  was  asked  to  agree  or  dis¬ 
agree  with  six  statements  purportedly  measuring  beliefs 

18 

about  the  legitimate  sphere  of  governmental  jurisdiction. 
However,  owing  to  the  social-welfare  aspect  of  some  of 
these  statements,  the  ideological  bias  of  the  scale  detracts 
from  its  usefulness  as  a  measure  of  legitimacy  beliefs  about 
the  scope  of  the  government.  That  is,  Easton  and  Dennis 
were  tapping  responses  about  what  constitutes  good  govern¬ 
mental  policies,  rather  than  responses  about  whether  such 
governmental  policies  ought  to  be  the  concern  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  It  should  be  noted  that  Roberta  Sigel  produced 
evidence  which  led  her  to  conclude  that  children's  percep¬ 
tions  of  political  authorities  were  not  void  of  political 
content.  Spontaneous  elicitation  of  "political  issues" 
in  response  to  sentence  completions  to  "what  I  remember 
most  about  the  President"  and  "what  I  liked  about  him 
[President  Kennedy]"  led  Sigel  to  conclude  that  these  early 
orientations  were  not  purely  emotional.  However,  a  note  of 
caution  must  be  injected,  and  it  is  that  information  about 
President  Kennedy  was  probably  higher  than  information  about 
other  Presidents, 

It  has  earlier  been  noted  that  only  images  toward 
specified  ins ti tutional  figures  have  been  ascertained.  The 
right  of  institutions  like  the  Presidency,  Congress,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  United  States  to  govern  is 
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sanctioned  by  the  constitution.  But  other  structures,  like 
interest  groups  such  as  labour  unions,  for  example,  per¬ 
form  political  roles  which  are  sanctioned  only  by  custom 
and  convention.  Images  of  these  informal  political  struc¬ 
tures  have  not  been  explicitly  tapped.  By  not  giving 
children  the  opportunity  to  comment  upon  the  informal  trap¬ 
pings  of  the  political  system,  political  researchers  may 
well  have  closed  the  door  to  the  possibility  of  revealing 
attitudes  of  disenchantment  with  political  authority. 

The  second  point  of  contention  with  the  conclusions 
drawn  from  these  studies  of  children's  images  of  political 
authorities  concerns  the  claim  of  persistent  and  cumulative 
nature  of  these  early  orientations.  It  is  important  to 
emphasize  that  no  argument  is  had  here  with  the  contention 
that  this  early  sense  of  membership,  of  loyalty  to  a  regime 
or  nation  (what  Easton  and  Dennis  call  "diffuse  support"), 
endures  for  life.  What  is  suggested  is  the  conceivability 
of  early  feelings  of  affect  and  faith  in  political  author¬ 
ity  figures  not  being  sustained  as  the  individual's  political 

20 

self  develops,  for 

.  .  .  if  socialization  is  role  learning 

.  .  .  it  follows  that  in  any  but  the 

most  static  socie ties _ the  individual 
cannot  possibly  be  prepared  during  child¬ 
hood  for  the  complex  roles  that  he  will 
be  called  upon  to  play  at  later  periods 
in  life.  21 

(These  considerations  are  congruent  with  a  role- theoris t 
orientation  to  the  study  of  political  socialization.) 
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The  above  premise  is  based  upon  the  following 

considerations.  Firstly,  there  are  indications  that  the 

child’s  enthusiasm  for  political  authority  figures  wanes 

somewhat  as  he  grows  older.  Greens tein  found  a  slight  shift 

over  the  fourth  through  eighth  grade  period  away  from  ideal- 

22 

ization  of  leaders.  Secondly,  the  child’s  attitudes  of 

support  for  the  ’’regime"  are  acquired  in  the  presence  of  a 

restricted  perception  of  the  political  system.  A  study  by 

Abelson  and  O'Neil  carefully  documents  the  incapacity  of  the 

pre-fifteen  year  old  to  conceptualize  political  authority  as 
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a  set  of  differentiated  roles.  Other  research  substan- 
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tiates  their  conclusion.  It  is  not  until  nearly  adolescence 
that  the  child  acquires  very  much  information  about  the  poli¬ 
tical  system  and  it  is  only  during  the  teenage  years  that  we 
witness  .  .  increased  frequency  of  political  interest, 

following  political  events,  identification  with  political 
parties,  and  participation  in  political  groups."  It  is 
speculated  that,  if  the  child  develops  loyalties  to  poli¬ 
tical  sub-groupings,  his  sense  of  attachment  to  political 
authority  figures  may  well  be  weakened  if  he  perceives  those 
political  sub-groupings  not  to  be  receiving  "satisfactory 
treatment".  It  is  also  suggested  that  acquisition  of 
information  and  participatory  experiences  may  result  in 
perception  of  incongruence  between  political  norms  and 

r\  /* 

political  realities.  The  individual’s  attempt  to  define 
his  position  vis-a-vis  the  political  authorities  may  be 
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construed  as  a  process  of  rea lity- testing  in  which  the 
individual  examines  whether  the  performance  of  political 
authorities  is  congruent  with  his  image  of  what  it  should 
be.  It  was  in  light  of  the  above  considerations  that  we 
concluded  the  a  priori  plausibility  of  the  claim  of  adolesc¬ 
ent  political  alienation. 

The  nature  of  the  political  socialization  process 
in  Canada  remains  as  yet  unexplored.  Yet,  there  are  a  priori 
reasons  to  believe  that  the  learning  of  political  attitudes 
in  the  two  countries  may  be  different  with  respect  to  both 
the  content  and  agents  of  socialization.  This  premise  is 
based  upon  three  considerations:  one,  the  belief  that  the 
role  of  the  school  in  inculcating  supportive  attitudes 
appears  to  be  less  explicit  and  well-defined  in  Canada  than 
in  the  United  States;  two,  the  conviction  that  the  political 
systems  differ  in  certain  respects;  and  three,  the  general 
belief  that  political  socialization  differs  across  different 
regions . 

No  courses  comparable  to  the  civics  courses  mandatory  in 
American  schools  are  offered  in  Canadian  schools.  An  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  curricula  guidelines  for  the  junior  and  senior 
high  school  Social  Studies  courses  in  the  province  of  Alberta 
revealed  that  only  at  the  seventh  and  tenth  grade  levels  did 
the  curricula  explicitly  include  an  examination  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  system  of  government.  And  this  examination  was  largely 
historical,  entailing  the  tracing  of  the  evolution  of  the 
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Canadian  parliamentary  and  cabinet  systems  of  government. 
Students  examined  the  structure  of  the  local  (municipal) 
governments  in  grade  ten  Social  Studies.  While  individual 
teachers  may  view  it  as  their  duty  to  instill  feelings  of 
patriotism  and  loyalty  in  the  children,  nowhere  do  the 
curricula  explicitly  instruct  them  to  do  so.  Two  possi¬ 
bilities  then  exist.  One  possibility  is  for  patriotic 
feelings  to  have  their  source  in  classroom  rituals,  like 
saluting  the  flag  (pledging  allegiance  to  the  Queen)  or  in 
Canadian  history  courses  wherein  explorers  and  political 
leaders  may  be  venerated.  If  this  were  the  case,  the  child 
may  then  have  an  almost  entirely  emotional  orientation  to 
the  political  system,  rather  than  an  orientation  grounded 
in  knowledge  of  that  system.  The  other  possibility  is  that 
some  political  attitudes  which  are  seemingly  taught  in 
American  schools  may  not  be  taught  in  Canadian  schools  at 
all,  or  may  be  taught  by  other  '’agencies". 

The  school  authorities'  not  perceiving  an  obligation 
to  inculcate  deliberately  citizenship  orientations  may  have 
implications  for  the  political  socialization  process,  and, 
yet  again,  it  may  not.  The  teacher,  the  curricula,  and 
classroom  rituals  are  all  aspects  of  the  American  school 
system  which  have  been  studied  as  agents  of  political  social¬ 
ization  which  bear  upon  what  the  American  student  learns 
about  the  political  system.  Torney  and  Hess  proved  to  their 
satisfaction  that  the  public  school  was  "the  most  important 
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and  effective  instrument  of  political  socialization", 
and  the  public  school  teacher  and  the  civics  courses,  the 
agents  in  that  influence  (learning)  process.  While 
their  study  contains  serious  difficulties,  their  analysis 
does  reveal  a  continuity  between  teacher  and  student 
attitudes  about  the  values  of  citizen  compliance  and  citi¬ 
zen  duty.  On  the  other  extreme,  Lang ton  compared  the  atti¬ 
tudes  of  students  who  had  taken  at  least  one  civics  course 

and  those  of  students  who  had  not,  and  could  find  only  small 

2  8 

changes  in  the  attitudes  of  the  experimental  group.  He 
failed  to  find  evidence  that  the  civics  curriculum  had  a 
significant  impact  on  the  political  attitudes  of  American 
high  school  students,  even  when  he  controlled  for  sex, 
grade  average,  quality  of  the  school,  the  student's  political 
interest,  parent's  education,  and  parent's  party  identifica¬ 
tion.  On  the  basis  of  the  above  studies,  we  may  assume 
that  the  school  system  may  affect  the  adolescent's  political 
attitudes,  including  his  supportive  orientations.  It  is 
suggested  here  that  the  role  of  the  curricula  and  the  teacher 
in  the  socialization  of  supportive  attitudes  is  less  delib¬ 
erate  in  Canada  than  in  the  United  States. 

The  second  reason  for  believing  that  studies  of  political 
socialization  within  the  United  States  are  not  necessarily 
genera lizable  to  the  Canadian  experience  stems  from  the 
consideration  that,  while  both  the  United  States  and 
Canada  have  federal  systems  of  government,  with  governing 
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powers  divided  between  two  levels  of  government,  the  poli¬ 
tical  systems  differ  in  certain  respects.  For  instance, 
Canadians  may  be  less  willing  to  recognize  the  need  for  a 
strong  federal  government,  than  are  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  While  it  can  be  argued  that  the  Southern 
United  States  is  characterized  by  a  regional  political 
culture  which  looks  within  itself  rather  than  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  for  the  solution  to  its  problems,  separatist 
sentiments  and  third  party  electoral  support  are  phenomena 
much  more  descriptive  of  the  Canadian  political  system  than 
of  the  American.  If  it  is  the  case  that  Canadians  are  less 
supportive  of  a  strong  federal  government  than  are  Americans, 
might  not  the  Canadian  child  become  oriented  toward  the 
provincial  sphere  rather  than  the  national  sphere  as  seems 
to  be  the  case  in  the  United  States?  In  addition,  the 
separation  of  powers  in  the  United  States  has  given  the 
President  a  clear  and  highly  visible  position  in  the  govern¬ 
ment,  whereas  there  is  greater  room  for  confusion  and  ambig¬ 
uity  about  the  role  of  the  Prime  nister,  who  owes  his 
position  to  his  party's  relationship  with  the  House  of  Commons, 
It  is  highly  doubtful  that  the  Queen,  who  is  the  constitu¬ 
tional  head  of  Government,  personifies  the  Canadian  Federal 
Government,  or  Canada  itself,  in  any  sense  comparable  to 
the  American  President's  personification  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  or  the  United  States  itself.  Easton 
and  Dennis  suggest  that  such  aspects  of  the  political  struc- 
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tures  may  affect  the  young  child's  acquaintanceship  with 

the  political  system: 

In  systems  where  authority  objects  are 
less  capable  [than  the  American  system] 
of  losing  their  abstract  character  - 
where  they  are  less  amenable  to  being 
personalized,  to  being  made  highly  visible 
and  salient,  or  where  the  collectivity  of 
authorities  cannot  readily  be  typified  by 
a  few  strategic  individuals  or  types  of 
roles  -  we  would  expect  the  child  to  esta¬ 
blish  contact  with  the  system  less  readily, 
more  clumsily  and  abstractly,  and  probably 
at  a  later,  less  impressionable  age. 30 

The  third  reason  for  the  reluctance  to  generalize 

studies  of  the  political  learning  process  in  the  United 

States  to  Canada  is  the  belief  that  existing  studies  of 

political  socialization  in  the  United  States  themselves 

give  us  reason  to  believe  that  political  socializa tion 

may  differ  across  different  social  climates  and  regions 

within  a  country.  This  is  tantamount  to  claiming  that 

there  is  not  one  political  culture  per  political  system, 

but  political  sub-cultures  within  a  country.  (The 

rationale  behind  the  notion  of  political  sub-cultures 

includes  an  assumption  of  the  validity  of  the  role- theorist 

orientation  to  the  study  of  political  socialization.) 

A  political  sub-culture  may  be  distinguished  by  a  strata 

of  the  population  either  persistently  differing  on  policy 

matters  or  orienting  itself  in  a  fundamentally  different 

31 

way  towards  the  political  structures.  There  is  evidence 
of  political  sub-cultures  within  the  United  States.  Many 
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theorists  have  suggested  that  the  southeastern  United 
States  is  a  whole  political  culture  in  itself,  one  differ¬ 
ent  in  many  respects  from  that  prevailing  in  other  parts 
of  the  United  States „  Other  evidence  refers  to  more  specific 
populations,  A  study  of  children's  images  of  political 
authority  figures  in  the  Appalachian  region  of  eastern 
Kentucky,  a  region  characterized  by  rejection  of  and  hostil¬ 
ity  towards  federal  political  authorities,  showed  that  these 

children  did  not  regard  the  President  with  the  same  affect 

32 

and  benevolence  as  children  in  large  urban  centres.  This 
study  seems  to  suggest  that  social  class  and  residence 
(residence,  insofar  as  standards  of  living  differ  from 
region  to  region)  may  be  important  factors  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  political  sub-culture. 

Edgar  Litt  investigated  the  effects  of  civics  courses 
textbooks  in  schools  in  upper  middle,  lower  middle,  and 
working  class  districts  in  the  United  States,  and  found  that 

students  in  the  three  different  communities  were  being 

33 

taught  to  play  different  roles.  The  effectiveness  of  the 
school  civics  program  was  limited  for  the  most  part  not  to 
changing  political  beliefs  across  five  dimensions  but  to 
reaffirming  political  beliefs  that  already  prevailed  within 

n  / 

the  school  subsystem.  Litt  thus  concluded  that  the  effects 
of  the  school  and  the  wider  social  climate  are  compounded. 
Litt's  study  suggests  that  the  social  climate  within  which 
an  individual  moves  may  affect  that  individual's  political 
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attitudes.  (Litt  defines  social  climate  in  terms  of  socio¬ 
economic  status.) 

One  further  study  which  suggests  the  impact  of  the 

environment  upon  children's  political  orientations  should 

be  mentioned.  Greenberg  found  that  black  children  in  grades 

three  to  seven  judge  the  United  States  National  Government 

somewhat  less  favorably  than  do  white  children  in  the  same 
35 

grades c  Black  children  tend  to  see  governmental  leaders 
as  less  responsive  to  the  demands  of  the  people.  However, 
over  grades  seven  to  nine,  black  children  recover  affect 
for  all  levels  of  government,  most  markedly  the  National 
Government.  In  addition,  black  students  lag  behind  white 
students  in  their  development  of  participative  orienta¬ 
tions;  Greenberg  speculates  that  this  is  the  consequence 
of  black  feelings  of  powerlessness  in  governmental  affairs. 

At  any  rate,  this  study,  as  the  two  previously  cited  studies, 
raises  the  possibility  of  the  portrait  of  political  social¬ 
ization  as  a  consensual  and  homogeneous  process  being  applic¬ 
able  only  to  the  sample  from  which  it  was  drawn  --  white, 
urban  middle-class  children  in  the  United  States.  It  also 
leads  us  to  affirm  our  belief  in  the  danger  of  assuming  the 
generality  of  studies  of  the  American  political  socializa¬ 
tion  process  to  the  Canadian  context.  It  is  with  this  thought 
in  mind  that  the  specific  intent  of  this  thesis  is  now  dis¬ 


cussed  . 
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CHAPTER  3 


THE  SAMPLE 

In  June,  1970,  questionnaires  were  self-administered 

by  1,354  junior  and  senior  high  school  students  in  Alberta.^ 

Of  these  students,  765  were  junior  and  senior  high  school 

students  in  a  town  in  a  farming  district  of  rural  Alberta; 

589  were  students  in  two  junior  and  senior  high  schools  in 

2 

a  large  urban  centre.  97%  of  the  student  population  is 
between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  eighteen  years. 

Why  these  populations?  Why  junior  and  senior  high 

q 

school  students?  And  why  the  "urban"  and  "rural"  groups? 

The  decision  to  begin  investigating  political  attitu¬ 
des  at  the  junior  high  school  level  was  based  upon  conclu¬ 
sions  reached  by  several  independent  researchers  of  political 
learning,  that,  with  respect  to  American  school  children,  it 
is  only  at  the  seventh  or  eighth  grade  levels,  that  ".  .  . 

the  child  has  acquired  a  considerable  ability  to  identify 
and  describe  the  varying  kinds  of  political  roles  and  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  parental  role"  --  meaning  that 
only  now  does  the  adolescent  begin  to  orient  himself  toward 
impersonal  political  objects  (like  institutions)  and  away 
from  personal  authority  figures.^”  Not  only  are  the  institu¬ 
tions  rather  than  the  incumbents  the  salient  orienting 
objects,  but 

.  .  .  the  values,  norms,  and  structures 

of  the  regime  have  become  salient  political 
objects.  Although  seventh  and  eighth  grade 
children's  understanding  of  regime  values 
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and  norms  is  rudimentary,  they  appear 
to  be  aware  of,  and  support,  such  compon¬ 
ents  of  the  American  legitimating  ideology 
as  popular  government,  the  constitutional 
system,  observance  of  legal  processes  of 
change,  and  the  desirability  and  possibility 
of  an  equal  chance  for  all  to  succeed. ^ 

It  was  because  we  were  seeking  to  examine  political 
alienation  as  both  an  evaluative  orientation  based  upon 
affective  considerations,  and  an  evaluative  orientation, 
the  result  of  rational  considerations,  that  we  did  not  wish 
to  sample  pre- junior  high  school  students,  believing  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  tap  anything  more  than  an  evaluation 
based  upon  political  authorities  as  persons,  at  this  level. 

There  is  as  well  a  second  reason  for  not  including 
the  pre-junior  high  school  student.  Abelson  and  O'Neil  have 
documented  the  incapacity  of  the  pre- thirteen  year  old  to 
appraise  political  events  as  having  social  as  well  as  personal 
consequences.  What  is  missing  in  the  pre- teenager  is  a 
sense  of  community  which  enables  the  adolescent  to  judge  the 
merits  of  political  events  and  political  policies  according 
not  only  to  their  effect  upon  himself  and  his  family,  but 
to  their  implications  for  the  majority  of  the  citizens  as 
well.  How  does  one  distinguish  between  specific  support  -- 
contingent  upon  favorable  policy  outputs  --  and  diffuse 
support  in  the  individual  whose  disapproval  of  policy  and 
Government  generally  is  based  upon  personal  considerations 
and  not  upon  consideration  of  the  beneficial  or  detrimental 
nature  of  that  policy  for  the  majority  of  the  citizens? 
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Both  "rural"  and  "urban"  population  groupings 
were  included  in  an  effort  to  determine  whether  rural 
and  urban  residence  are  two  different  "social  climates" 
that  may  result  in  different  political  sub-cultures. 

The  two  populations  were  examined  for  their  even¬ 
ness  of  distribution  over  grade,  sex,  and  residence.  As 
well,  the  two  groups  of  students  were  investigated  for 
comparability  with  respect  to  sex,  religious  affiliation, 
father's  occupation,  family  income,  and  mother's  and 
father's  level  of  education.  Except  for  there  being  a 
larger  number  of  grade  ten  students  (who  are  "urban 
students"),  the  population  as  a  whole  is  fairly  evenly 
distributed  across  grades  seven  to  twelve.  (See  Table 
3.1)  The  distribution  of  boys  and  girls  within  the  study 
as  a  whole,  across  grades,  and  across  rural-urban  groups  is 
fairly  proportionate,  with  there  being  slightly  fewer  girls 
than  boys  in  Grades  7,  8,  and  9;  and  slightly  more  boys 
than  girls  in  Grades  11  and  12.  (See  Tables  3. 2, 3. 3,  and 
3.4.)  There  are,  however,  important  differences  in  the 
two  groups  with  respect  to  religious  affiliation,  father's 
occupation,  and  family  income.  The  two  urban  schools  are  both 
Roman  Catholic  schools,  whereas  the  rural  school  is  non- 
denomina tional .  As  Table  3.5  indicates,  while  the  urban 
schools  are  96%  Catholic,  the  rural  school  is  14%  Catholic, 
and  5570  Protestant.  The  mean  family  income  of  the  study 
group,  as  ascertained  by  students'  responses,  is  $6,762; 
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for  the  rural  group,  the  figure  drops  to  $5,728;  for 
the  urban  group,  it  rises  to  $7, 868. 7  These  income  diff¬ 
erences  are  more  meaningful  when  we  note,  by  looking  at 
Table  3.6,  that  45 %  of  the  rural  population  of  students' 
families,  as  compared  to  14%  of  the  urban  population  of 
students'  families,  earns  less  than  $6,000  annually.  Only 
a  little  more  than  one  third  of  the  rural  students'  fami¬ 
lies  (357o)  ,  as  contrasted  to  almost  two-thirds  (63%)  of 
the  urban  students'  families,  earns  more  than  $8,000 
annually.  There  are  only  slight  income  differences  across 
grades.  As  Table  3.7  shows,  significant  differences  also 
exist  with  respect  to  father's  occupation,  even  when  the 
occupation  of  "farming"  is  excluded.  The  two  populations 
do  not  differ  with  respect  to  level  of  mother's  education, 
but  do  differ  along  father's  educational  level,  (See 
Tables  3.8  and  3.9.)  The  modal  level  of  education  for 
fathers  of  rural  students  is  "some  high  school";  for  fathers 
of  urban  students,  the  modal  level  is  "finished  high  school". 

These  differences  across  the  two  study  groups 
provide  the  opportunity,  if  in  fact  political  socialization 
is  a  different  process  across  different  social  climates, 
for  different  political  attitudes  to  be  acquired  by  children 
in  the  two  different  schools. 
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Table  3.1  A  Comparison  of  Rural-Urban  Populations 
On  The  Criterion  of  Grade 


Popula  tion 

Grade 

Rural  (N=751) 

Urban  (N=580) 

Total  (N=1331) 

7 

14 . 9% 

15 . 5% 

15.2% 

8 

17.7 

13.8 

16.2 

9 

18.8 

12.4 

15.7 

10 

17.0 

32.2 

23.6 

11 

17.2 

17.1 

17.1 

12 

14.4 

9.0 

12.1 

Total 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

Table  3.2  A  Comparison  of  Rural-Urban 
On  The  Criterion  of  Sex 

Popula  tions 

Popula  tion 

Sex 

Rural  (N=749) 

Urban  (N=584) 

Total  (N=1333) 

Female 

51.0% 

53.6% 

52 . 1% 

Male 

49.0 

46.4 

47.9 

Total 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100. 0%  ' 

Table  3.3.  A  Comparison  of  Rural-Urban  Populations 


On  the 

Distribution  of  Sex  Across 
(N  =  1333) 

Grades 

Grade 

Rural 

Urban 

Male 

(N=367) 

Female (N=382^ 

Male(N=271) 

Fema le (N 

7 

16 . 9% 

12.8% 

14.4% 

16 . 3% 

8 

19.6 

15.7 

1  15.1 

13.1 

9 

18.8 

17.8 

i  12.5 

11.5 

10 

16.9 

17.8 

32.5 

32.3 

11 

15.5 

18.8 

15.8 

18.2 

12 

12.3 

17.0 

|  9.6 

8.6 

Total 

100.0% 

99.9  % 

100.0% 

100.0%  " 

313) 
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Table  3.4.  Sex  by  Grade  Within  Total  Population 

(N  =  1333) 


Grade 

Sex 

Male  (N=638) 

Female  (N=695) 

7 

15 . 8% 

14.4% 

8 

17.7 

14.5 

9 

16.1 

15.0 

10 

23.5 

24.3 

11 

15 . 7 

18.6 

12 

11.1 

13.2 

Total 

99.9% 

100.0% 

Table  3.5.  A  Comparison  of  Rural-Urban  Populations 
With  Respect  to  Religious  Affiliation 


Popula  tion 

IXcllglUUo 

Af f ilia  tion 

Rural  (726) 

Urban  (579) 

Total  (1305) 

Catholic 

14 . 5% 

96.0% 

50.6% 

Xi 

Protes  tant 

55.3 

.2 

30.9 

Fundamenx-w- 

talis  t 

14  „  2 

.2 

8.0 

vVvVvV  A* 

Other 

4.2 

.9 

2.8 

None 

11.7 

2.8 

7.7 

Total 

99.9% 

100.1% 

100.0% 

Roman  Catholic,  Greek  Catholic 

United  Church,  Anglican,  Lutheran,  Protestant 

Christian  Reformed,  Jehovah  Witness,  Pentecostal 
Fundamen tails t 

Jewish,  Baptist,  Eastern 


/\  A  A  /\ 


. 
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Table  3.6„ 

A  Comparison  of 
Rural-Urban  Popu 

Income  Distribution  Over 
la  tions 

Population 

Income 

S 

Rural  (N=375) 

Urban  (N=350) 

Total  (N=725) 

Under  $2000  i 

9.37. 

1 . 1% 

5.47o 

$2000-3999 

j 

14.4 

4.3 

9.5 

$4000-5999  ; 

22.4 

8.9 

15.9 

$6000-7999 

19.7 

22.9 

21.2 

$8000-9999 

11.5 

22.6 

16.8 

$10,000-14,999 

13.9 

29.1 

21.2 

$15,000  + 

8.8 

11.1 

9.9 

Total 

100. 0% 

100.0% 

100. 0% 

*  Don 

t  =  9 

't  Know  (N=629) 
.0875  df  =  723  s 

ignificant  at  . 

0005  level 

Table  307  A  Comparison  of  Rural-Urban  Populations 

Respect  to  Father's  Occupation 

With 

Popu 

la  tion 

} 

i 

Rural 

(N=731) 

Urban 

(N=549) 

Total 

(N=1280) 

Professional 

4.8% 

6 . 07. 

5 . 37. 

Business /Manageria  1 j 

11.6 

22.0 

16.1 

Clerical 

2.3 

8.0 

4.8 

Skilled  or  Semi- 
Skilled 

10.0 

33.3 

20.0 

Unskilled 

t 

12.6 

26  o  2 

18.4 

_  i 

Farmer 

48.4 

27.7 

Farmer  and  Other 
Employment 

3.4 

2.0 

Other  (Unemployed, 
Retired , Deceased) 

6.9 

4.3 

5.8 

Total 

100.07, 

99.87, 

100 . 17. 

t  =  3.8688  significant  for  899  df  beyond  .0001  level 
If  "Farming"  as  an  occupation  is  excluded,  the  above  t 
results;  if  "Farming"  as  an  occupation  is  included,  then 
t  =  5.2043  df  =  1278  and  this  is  significant  beyond  the 
.0001  level. 
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Table  3.8  A  Comparison  of  Rural-Urban  Populations 

With  Respect  to  Mother's  Level  of  Education 


Educa  tion 

Popula  tion 

Rural  (N=651) 

Urban  (N=^520) 

Total  (N=1171) 

No  School 

.  2% 

.8% 

.4% 

Grade  School 

19.7 

17.1 

18.5 

Some  High  School 

51.0 

44.6 

48.2 

Finished  High 
School 

18.1 

24.8 

21.1 

Trade  School 

2.9 

3.3 

3.1 

Normal  School 

2.6 

2.5 

2.6 

Some  University 

1.5 

3.7 

2.5 

University  Degree 

4.0 

3.3 

3.7 

Total 

100.0% 

1Q0 „ 1% 

100.1% 

t  =  1.6348  df  =  1169  does  not  reach  significance 
at  the  .0005  level. 


Table  3.9  A  Comparison  of  Rural-Urban  Populations  With 
Respect  to  Father's  Level  of  Education 


Popula tion 


Educa  tion 

Rural  (N=638) 

Urban  (N-‘497) 

Total  (N=1135) 

No  School 

i.i% 

1.2% 

1.1% 

Grade  School 

26.8 

18.9 

23.3 

Some  High  School 

47.0 

35.0 

41.8 

Finished  High 
School 

11.8 

19.9 

15.3 

Trade  School 

6.7 

9.3 

7.8 

Normal  School 

i 

1 

1.2 

.5 

Some  University 

1.7 

4 . 6 

3.0 

University  Degree 

4.9 

9.9 

7.0 

Total 

j  100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

t  =  6.2684  df  =  1133  significant  at  .0005  level 
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Chapter  3:  Notes 

1.  The  pages  of  the  questionnaire  were  randomized  in 

order  to  avoid  both  any  systematic  fatigue  factor  on 
this  long  questionnaire,  and  to  ensure  at  least  partial 
sample  responses  on  all  questions  (that  is,  to  minimize 
missing  data  on  any  one  set  of  questions) . 

2o  The  ideal  method  of  choosing  high  schools  for  this  study 
would  have  been  by  a  procedure  of  stratified  random 
sampling  which  would  have  allowed  relative  homogeneity 
of  urban  and  rural  groups  of  students.  However,  the 
necessity  of  obtaining  populations  of  students  as  quickly 
as  possible,  given  the  lateness  of  the  school  year, 
dictated  that  the  researcher  be  content  to  administer 
questionnaires  wherever  permission  could  be  obtained  to 
do  sOo  Hence,  the  only  factor  governing  the  choice  of 
schools,  other  than  the  decision  to  obtain  both  rural  and 
urban  schools,  was  accessibility. 

3.  "Rural  students"  are  those  students  in  the  school  in 
rural  Alberta;  they  include  students  presently  residing 
on  a  farm  or  in  a  town.  "Urban  students"  include  those 
presently  attending  one  of  the  two  schools  in  the  large 
city.  While  the  students  are  thus  labelled  rural  or  urban 
on  the  basis  of  the  school  which  they  attend,  a  question 
ascertaining  residence  was  formulated:  "Where  have  you 
lived  for  most  of  your  life?"  [  ]  on  a  farm  [  ]  in  a 
town  [  ]  in  a  large  city  There  was  a  high  correspond¬ 
ence  between  our  classification  and  the  respondent's. 

4.  Easton  and  Dennis,  op . cit . ,  271. 

5.  Muller,  op .cit . ,  394. 

6.  Abelson  and  O'Neil,  op . ci t . ,  304  -  305. 

7.  t  =  9.0875  df  =  723  significant  at  .0005  level 

8.  t  =  3c8688  df  =  899  significant  at  .0001  level 

9.  Mother's  Education:  t  =  1.6348  df  =  1169  does  not  reach 
significance  at  the  .0001  level.  Father's  Education: 

t  =  6.2684  df  =  1133  does  reach  significance  at  .0005  level 


CHAPTER  4 


ADOLESCENT  POLITICAL  ALIENATION:  MEANING  AND  MEASUREMENT 

A •  Theoretical  Definitions  of  Political  Alienation 

Political  alienation  as  a  term  adapted  from 
sociology  has  both  suffered  and  benefitted  from  its  origins. 
While  political  scientists  acquired  the  term  with  all  the 
vague  and  ambiguous  trappings  which  the  concept  of  alien¬ 
ation  has  for  sociologists,  they  also  acquired  a  concept 
which  already  had  a  fairly  sophisticated  theoretical  basis. 
Although  sociologists  utilize  the  notion  in  at  least  two 
senses  --  one,  alienation  from  the  self  or  "self-estrange¬ 
ment”;  and  two,  alienation  from  others  (a  group,  social 
system,  or  society)  --  only  the  second  sense  has  been 
acknowledged  by  political  scientists  as  a  conceivable 
political  disposition.  Usage  of  the  term  has  revolved  around 
the  question  of  whether  political  alienation  is  best  con¬ 
ceptualized  as  a  general,  uni-dimensional  concept,  or  as  a 
syndrome  or  multi- dimensional  concept.  Here,  we  begin  by 

accepting  that  as  a  theoretical  construct,  political  alien- 

1 

ation  is  best  regarded  as  multi-dimensional.  The  task  of 
giving  empirical  import  to  the  concept  of  political  aliena¬ 
tion  is  thus  eased.  In  operationalizing  one  or  two  dimensions 
of  political  alienation,  we  avoid  the  dilemma  of  trying  to 
measure  a  theoretical  construct  that  is  so  broad  in  its 

referents  as  to  encompass  all  objects,  scopes,  and  intensi- 

2 

ties  of  political  alienation. 
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One  of  the  most  popular  conceptualizations  of 
political  alienation  has  been  to  equate  it  to  feelings  of 
powerlessness  in  politics.  The  latter  has  been  explicated 
as 

.  .  .  the  expectancy  or  probability  held 
by  the  individual  that  his  own  behavior 
cannot  determine  the  occurence  of  the 3 
outcomes,  or  reinforcements  he  seeks. 

Other  researchers  contend  that  unless  feelings  of  political 
inefficacy  are  accompanied  by  displeasure  --  some  go  so  far 
as  to  say  hostility  --  one  cannot  rightly  talk  about  poli¬ 
tical  alienation.  Feelings  of  powerlessness  in  politics  do 
not  result  in  the  individual  feeling  estranged  from  the  poli¬ 
tical  system  if  he  is  complacent  in  his  feelings  of  ineffec¬ 
tiveness.  The  citizen  who  equates  political  power  to  holding 
office,  and  who  accordingly  sees  himself  as  powerless  by 
recognizing  that  his  chances  of  holding  office  are  minescule, 
will  probably  not  be  alienated  from  the  political  system  if 
he  feels  that  his  goals  and  values  are  being  sought  by  poli¬ 
ticians  who  pursue  those  same  goals.  The  point  is  that  the 
individual,  even  though  he  feels  that  his  own  behavior  cannot 
achieve  the  goals  he  seeks,  does  not  perceive  his  powerless¬ 
ness  as  being  an  unbreachable  obstacle  to  the  achievement 
of  those  goals,  and  so  is  not  disenchanted  with  political 
authorities.  It  is  important  to  stress  that  one  must  care¬ 
fully  delineate  alienation  from  politics  from  alienation 
from  the  political  system.  The  latter  is  what  is  meant  here 
by  the  term  political  alienation.  If  we  define  ’’politics M 
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in  the  manner  of  one  of  the  popular  definitions  of  the 
day,  as  the  process  of  allocating  values  for  the  society, 
and  emphasize  the  "process1’  aspect,  then  it  is  conceivable 
that  an  individual  may  be  alienated  from  the  process  as 
such,  believing,  for  example,  that  campaign  promises  are 
not  made  to  be  kept  and  hence  that  campaigns  are  "silly  and 
ridiculous"  and  still  not  reject  the  political  system  charac¬ 
terized  by  that  politics  process.  Of  course,  it  is  also 
conceivable  that  an  individual  may  withdraw  from  a  political 
system  because  he  rejects  the  process  of  politics  in  that 
system  --  for  example,  because  he  views  it  as  mere  "tokenism". 
It  is  because  he  recognized  the  possibility  of  the 
latter  phenomenon  that  Schick  argued  that  the  politically 

alienated  individual  was  the  individual  who  felt  deprived  as 

4 

a  consequence  of  his  powerlessness.  Powerlessness  is  not 

enough;  it  must  be  accompanied  by  resentment.  The  sense  of 

deprivation  springs  from  the  individual’s  believing  that  his 

powerlessness  is  not  right,  and  that  he  is  "suffering"  -- 

in  the  sense  of  not  getting  his  fair  share  --  as  a  consequence 

of  his  political  inefficacy.  To  quote  Schick: 

The  politically  alienated  person  believes 
that  there  is  a  discrepancy  between  his 
perceived  relationship  to  the  system  and 
his  rightful  role  ....  Central  to  my 
conception  of  alienation  is  a  sense  of 
depriva tion  which  springs  from  the  dis¬ 
junction  between  what  man  believes  his 
rightful  role  ta  be  and  his  inability  to 
fill  that  role. 


One  point  should  be  stressed  here  and  it  is  that  the  alienated 
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individual  externalizes  his  resentment  of  his  feelings 
of  powerlessness  so  that  he  views  his  lack  of  efficacy 
to  be  the  consequence  of  the  nature  of  the  political 
system.  The  political  system  --  or  more  specifically,  the 
political  authorities  --  are  perceived  to  be  the  source  of 
his  powerlessness  either  because  they  do  not  allow  him  to 
perform  the  role  that  would  enable  him  to  be  effective  in 
politics  or  because  they  are  not  behaving  so  that  the  indi¬ 
vidual’s  will  is  being  executed  without  his  having  to  per¬ 
form  a  political  role.  In  either  case,  the  individual  feels 
that  his  will  is  not  being  executed  due  to  political  norms 
being  shunted  aside.  The  latter  belief  has  been  conceptu¬ 
alized  in  the  literature  as  perceived  political  norrnless- 

6  7  8 

ness  ,  cynicism,  and  perceived  systemic  inefficacy. 

Regardless  of  what  term  one  wishes  to  use,  it  can  be  seen 
that  this  belief  --  political  normlessness  --  is  an  import¬ 
ant  adjunct  of  political  powerlessness. 

In  addition  to  the  dimension  of  powerlessness,  and 
the  latter  belief,  political  normlessness,  other  researchers, 
in  examining  political  alienation  as  a  multi-dimensional 
concept,  have  posited  dimensions  of  meaninglessness  and 
isola tion .  Neither  of  these  dimensions  are  included  in 
the  concept  of  alienation  as  it  is  operationalized  here 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  sample.  It  was  felt  that 
neither  dimension  would  be  valid  or  discriminating  for  an 
adolescent  population  still  undergoing  political  socializa- 
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tion.  One  could  hardly  expect  such  individuals  not  to 

find  politics  meaningless  --  "political  decisions  .  .  . 

9 

as  being  unpredictable"  --  at  least  some  of  the  time, 
and  so  meaninglessness  would  be  no  indicator  of  aliena¬ 
tion.  It  was  felt  to  be  the  case  because  of  the  researcher’s 
inclination  to  view  political  isolation  as  the  end  product 
of  extreme  despair  --  despair  that  the  deviation  by  politi¬ 
cal  authorities  from  political  norms  (political  normlessness) 
was  unavoidable  and/or  uncontrollable.  In  face  of  this,  the 
individual  rejects  what  means  of  approaching  political  author¬ 
ities  remain  to  him  and  withdraws  from  the  political  system 
itself . 

To  this  point  we  have  outlined  a  theoretical  construct 

of  political  alienation  that  embraces  the  two  notions  of 

political  powerlessness  and  perceived  political  normlessness. 

It  is  not  thought  to  be  the  case  that  these  two  attitudes 

need  be  empirically  interrelated  but  it  is  maintained  that, 

as  theoretical  constructs  they  are  enough  alike  to  be  both 

10 

placed  under  the  rubric  of  "political  alienation".  How 
has  the  notion  of  political  alienation  embodying  these  two 
dimensions  been  measured?  A  recent  publication  by  Ada 
Finifter,  "Dimensions  of  Political  Alienation",  gives  one 
operationalization.^'  To  measure  Political  Powerlessness , 
which  she  has  defined  as  ".  .  .  an  individual’s  feeling  that 

he  cannot  affect  the  actions  of  the  government",  Finifter 
questions  the  individual  as  to  his  ability  to  understand 
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important  national  political  issues,  his  propensity  to 
do  something  about  an  unjust  regulation  and  assessment  of 
the  efficacy  of  his  efforts  (political  efficacy),  and  his 

12 

evaluation  of  the  effect  of  the  government  upon  his  life. 

Feelings  of  Perceived  Poli tica 1  Formlessness  are  ascertained 

by  questions  like  whether  the  activities  of  the  government 

tend  to  improve  conditions  or  generally  make  things  worse, 

and  expectations  of  fair  and  equal  treatment  at  the  hands  of 

governmental  officials.  Finifter  outlines  the  reasoning  for 

putting  forth  the  latter  as  an  indicator  of  feelings  of 

perceived  political  normlessness : 

.  .  .  the  individual  who  thinks  that  he 
would  receive  unequal  treatment  is  making 
this  judgment  with  reference  to  a  state  of 
affairs  that  he  thinks  should  exist  because 
it  is  affirmed  by  the  political  culture.  -*-3 

One  item  of  Finifter !s  which  did  not  load  signifi¬ 
cantly  on  either  of  the  two  factors  (which  she  interpreted 
as  the  two  measures  of  political  powerlessness  and  perceived 
political  normlessness)  is  the  following:  "One  sometimes 
hears  that  some  people  or  groups  have  so  much  influence  over 
the  way  the  government  is  run  that  the  interests  of  the 
majority  are  ignored.  Do  you  agree  or  disagree  that  there 
are  such  groups ? It  is  suggested  here  that  this  item 
aptly  taps  perceived  political  normlessness.  Its  generality 
may  account  for  its  failure  to  load  on  either  of  the  two 
factors.  Perhaps  by  specifying  which  groups  are  claimed  to 
have  a  disproportionate  amount  of  influence,  more  fruitful 
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responses  would  be  forthcoming. 

In  light  of  the  above  discussion,  particularly  that 
concerning  Finifter's  treatment  of  the  concept  of  political 
alienation,  it  is  assumed  for  this  study  that  any  attempt 
to  measure  adolescent  feelings  of  political  alienation  must 
proceed  upon  the  following  considerations.  Firstly,  the 
measure  must  gauge  disaffection  from  the  political  system, 
as  distinguished  from  disenchantment  with  politics.  Because 
the  process  of  politics  ---  by  which  is  broadly  meant  the 
process  of  allocating  values  for  the  society  --  is  one  defin¬ 
ing  aspect  of  the  political  system,  disapproval  of  that  pro¬ 
cess  may  well  be  a  source  of  feelings  of  alienation  from  the 
political  system.  Nevertheless,  disapproval  of  the  political 
process  need  only  connote  disaffection  with  one  aspect  of 
the  political  system  --  what  systems  analysts  and  structural- 
functionalists  call  the  "input"  structures  of  the  political 
system  (political  parties,  interest  groups,  for  example)  -- 
and  not  towards  the  system  as  a  whole„^  In  addition,  it  is 
felt  that  because  the  probability  of  adolescents  having  had 
direct  experience  with  the  political  process  is  very  low, 
and  because  adult  cynicism  regarding  politics  may  well  be 

a  political  norm  which  adolescents  consciously  or  unconsciously 

16 

assume  ,  disaffection  with  the  politics  process  would  not 
tap  the  notion  of  alienation  which  this  study  is  investigating. 
Secondly,  political  alienation  must  be  carefully  distinguished 
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from  political  apathy.  This  is  particularly  crucial 
given  the  nature  of  the  population.  A  simple  distinction 
is  that  the  apathetic  individual  is  ambivalent  or  neutral 
with  respect  to  the  political  system,  whereas  the  alienated 
individual  holds  negative  attitudes  about  objects  of  the 
political  system.  Hence,  while  both  the  alienated  and  the 
apathetic  individuals  are  estranged  from  the  political 
system,  the  alienated  individual  has  a  "political  self" 
in  a  sense  that  the  apathetic  individual  does  not.  If  the 
minimal  requisite  for  a  person  to  be  described  as  "politi¬ 
cal"  is  that  he  be  aware  of  some  political  objects,  then 
the  apathetic  individual  as  the  individual  who  ".  .  .  may 

be  aware  in  a  dim  sort  of  way  of  the  existence  of  a  poli¬ 
tical  regime.  But  his  feelings  toward  it  are  uncertain 
.  .  .  and  he  has  not  internalized  any  norms  to  regulate 
his  relations  to  it."^  cannot  be  described  as  having  a 
political  self.  Thirdly,  the  capacity  of  the  researcher 
to  tap  feelings  of  alienation  may  be  contingent  upon  his 
recognizing  that  alienation  feelings  may  manifest  themselves 
in  at  least  two  diverse  fashions.  The  researcher  should 
ask  himself  if  he  is  interested  in  alienation  feelings 
which  manifest  themselves  in  psychological  withdrawal  from 
things  political,  or  whether  he  is  interested  in  alienation 
feelings  which  exist  as  a  potentially  volatile  force.  Is 

o 

the  alienation  retreating  or  rebellious?  The  different 
modes  of  alienation  feelings  would  seem  to  have  different 


‘ 
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implications  for  system  stability „  How  does  disaffection 
expressed  as  withdrawal  differ  from  disenchantment  articu¬ 
lated  in  fervid  and  hostile  attitudes  in  its  effects  for 
system  stability?  Does  negativism  which  extends  no  further 
than  dislike  of  the  personalities  and/or  policy  statements 
of  the  incumbents  of  the  political  structures  lead  only  to 
withdrawal  which  does  not  pose  a  threat  to  the  system's 
maintaining  its  present  character?  Can  disaffection  which  is 
grounded  in  the  belief  that  political  authorities  are  not 
pursuing  the  goals  of  the  individual  or  of  the  society  at 
large  lead  not  to  withdrawal  but  to  non- supportive  behavior 
which  does  jeopardize  the  status  quo?  Is  .it  the  case  that 
.  .  the  hostile  leave  the  political  field  for  the  non- 
hostile,  politically  efficacious"?  Would  other  political 
attitudes  have  a  bearing,  as  well,  upon  how  disenchantment 
with  authorities  expresses  itself  behaviorally?  Any  answers 
to  these  questions  could  be  nothing  more  than  calculated 
guesses.  However,  the  possibility  of  at  least  one  other 
political  attitude  affecting  the  expression  of  alienation 
feelings  --  their  internalization  or  externaliza tion  --  will 
be  examined.  How  does  a  belief  in  the  salience  of  politics 
inter-relate  with  alienation  feelings  to  yield  what  impli¬ 
cations  for  system  stability?  It  is  suggested  that  whether 
the  estranged  individual  will  elect  for  passivity  or  non- 
supportive  activity  depends  somewhat  upon  his  belief  in  the 
salience  of  politics „  The  concept  is  that  of  Moshe  Czudnow- 
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ski.  Individuals  who  perceive  politics  in  general  (or 

political  action)  to  be  salient  are  those  individuals  who 

believe  in  the  efficacy  of  the  political  system  as  a  means 

to  the  attainment  of  highly  valued  goals: 

.  .  .  the  salience  will  be  lowest  when  an 
individual  sees  no  relationship  whatsoever 
between  a  given  political  object  and  his 
goal-oriented  behavior,  which  is  channelled 
entirely  towards  non-political  objects. 

And  salience  will  be  highest  when  he  expects 
to  attain  the  goals  he  values  most  through 
the  given  political  objects  rather  than 
through  non-political  action. ^2 

As  Czudnowski  points  out,  salience  of  politics  is  a  dimen- 

23 

sion  of  the  political  culture  of  the  political  system; 
hence,  any  given  individual’s  "propensity  to  address  social 
action  to  the  political  system  in  order  to  attain  highly 
valued  goals"  is  a  function  of  the  extent  to  which  indivi¬ 
duals  and  groups  in  the  nation  as  a  whole  orient  themselves 
towards  the  political  system  to  resolve  non-political 
conflicts  and  to  achieve  social- type  goals.  If  the  political 
system  or  political  action  is  not  generally  regarded  as 
relevant  in  the  sense  of  being  the  appropriate  --  perhaps, 
the  best  --  vehicle  for  achieving  the  goals  people  hold,  then 
recognition  of  the  political  system’s  ineffectiveness  in  this 
respect  will  not  necessarily  result  in  non-suppor tive 
behaviors  vis-a-vis  that  system. 

To  reiterate,  the  individual  who  is  politically 
alienated  because  he  believes  some  aspect  of  that  political 
system  is  not  right,  has  two  alternatives.  He  can  remain 
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passive  in  his  alienation  so  that  while  his  behavior  does 
nothing  to  strengthen  the  political  system,  neither  does 
it  jeopardize  the  stability  of  that  system.  Or,  he  can 
attempt  to  alter  his  role  vis-a-vis  that  political  system 
by  trying  to  rectify  that  aspect  of  the  system  that  has  led 
to  his  disenchantment.  If  he  perceives  necessary  changes 
to  be  only  incremental,  and  is  willing  to  work  within  legi¬ 
timate  channels  to  achieve  those  changes,  then  his  non- 
supportive  behavior  will  probably  not  endanger  the  system's 
stability.  If  he  feels  that  extra-systemic  (non-ins titution- 
al)  behavior  is  necessary  to  effect  the  requisite  changes, 
then  his  behavior  may  well  result  in  system  instability. 
Whether  the  individual  will  elect  for  passivity  or  activity 
may  well  be  a  function  of  his  belief  in  the  salience  of 
political  action. 

B .  Measuring  Political  Alienation 

In  order  that  the  discussion  which  follows  will  be 
as  clear  as  possible,  the  variables  which  are  investigated 
here  as  indicators  of  political  alienation  are  set  forth 
below : 

Political  Powerlessness 
Perceived  Political  Normlessness 
Dissatisfaction  with  National  Government's 
(and  Provincial  Government's)  Outputs 
Dissatisfaction  with  Perceived  Distribution 
of  Political  Influence 

In  addition  to  the  above  set  of  variables  which  are  treated 
as  dependent  variables  throughout  this  study,  three  other 
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variables  are  examined  both  as  dependent  and  intervening 
("explanatory")  variables  at  different  points  in  this 
study.  None  is  regarded  to  be  an  indicator  of  political 
alienation.  Rather,  each  is  posited  to  be  an  intervening 
variable  accounting  for  political  alienation  feelings,  or, 
a  dependent  variable  related  to  political  alienation. 

These  variables  are: 

Belief  in  Citizen  Duty  to  Vote 

Belief  in  Citizen  Duty  to  be  Interested  in 
Politics 

Belief  in  the  Salience  of  Politics  (Sense  of 
Relevance  of  Government) 

1 •  Construction  of  Political  Alienation  Measures 

It  seemed  necessary  to  examine  the  concept  of  poli¬ 
tical  alienation  in  an  exploratory  manner.  The  major 
reason  for  this  has  already  been  given  --  the  reluctance 
to  believe  that  the  plethora  of  studies  of  the  political 
socialization  process  in  the  United  States  are  equally 
applicable  to  Canadian  youth.  Also,  the  very  notion  of 
political  alienation  of  youth  is  a  somewhat  new  idea. 

The  tactic  of  adopting  an  exploratory  approach  to 
examining  feelings  of  political  alienation  meant  that 
negative  feelings  expressed  as  distrust  of  political  author¬ 
ities  and/or  feelings  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  latter's 
behavior  would  suffice  to  indicate  adolescent  political 
alienation.  It  meant  investigating  whether  those  alienation 
feelings  had  their  source  in  feelings  of  powerlessness 
accompanied  by  resentment  of  that  perceived  ineffectiveness, 
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or  in  the  belief  that  political  authorities  and/or  the 
government  generally  was  not  functioning  as  it  ought  to  be. 
It  further  meant  that  as  much  onus  as  possible  would  be 
put  upon  the  students'  voluntarily  evincing  feelings  of 
dissatisfaction  with  the  government.  Sentiments  towards 
both  the  provincial  and  national  levels  of  government 
will  be  gauged,  on  the  premise  that  a  more  positive  evalu¬ 
ation  of  the  Provincial  Government  would  then  suggest  some 
estrangement  from  the  Federal  Government. 

In  order  to  measure  general  dissatisfaction  with 
governmental  authorities,  students  were  asked  the  follow¬ 
ing  question,  adapted  from  The  Civic  Culture  study:  "On 
the  whole,  do  you  think  the  activities  of  the  National 
Government  tend  to  improve  the  living  conditions  of  Cana¬ 
dians  and  make  their  lives  more  pleasant,  or  does  the 
National  Government  tend  to  make  things  worse?"  The  ques¬ 
tion,  which  was  duplicated  with  respect  to  the  Provincial 
Government,  offered  the  student  the  following  response 
choices:  "Provincial  Government  improves  conditions"; 
"sometimes  improves  conditions,  sometimes  not";  "usually 

2  A 

makes  things  worse".  These  two  measures  of  satisfaction 
with  governmental  outputs  tend  to  measure  specific  support, 
rather  than  diffuse  support;  however,  it  is  felt  that  the 
phrasing  "on  the  whole"  elicits  attitudes  about  the  general 
benevolence  of  governmental  authorities. 

Efforts  were  made  to  tap  the  two  dimensions  of 
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powerlessness  and  normlessness  defined  by  Ada  Finifter. 

A  measure  of  political  efficacy  was  adopted  from  The 

American  Voter,  as  one  indicator  of  feelings  of  powerless- 

25 

ness.  To  measure  resentment  of  one's  position  of  power 

vis-a-vis  governmental  authorities,  a  four-item  political 

2  6 

cynicism  scale  was  included.  A  third  measure  was 
devised  by  the  researcher  to  indicate  both  feelings  of 
ineffectiveness  and  dissatisfaction  with  the  distribution 
of  political  influence  in  the  political  system.  It  was 
hoped  that  this  measure  would  tap  beliefs  about  the  unfair 
distribution  of  political  resources  and/or  the  unfair 
responsiveness  of  governmental  officials  to  groups  with 
valued  resources.  This  would  avoid  the  researcher  having 
to  resort  to  stock  phrases  like  "Big  business  has  too  much 
say",  questions  which  may  well  be  as  much  factual  as  evalu¬ 
ative.  The  student  was  allowed  the  initiative  to  establish 
wha t  constitutes  an  unfair  amount  of  influence  in  political 
affairs  and  to  judge  political  groups  and  actors  against 
this  standard  he  himself  had  set.  This  necessitated  that 
the  respondent  first  rate  different  groups  and  individuals 
as  to  whether  they  were  decision-makers  in  politics  in  the 
sense  of  having  "  a  say  as  to  how  Canada  should  be  run  and 
as  to  what  laws  will  be  passed".  The  student  rated  the 
specified  individuals  and  groups  by  positing  their  location 
within  a  set  of  concentric  circles,  the  centre  of  which 
represented  the  location  of  the  important  decision-makers 
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in  Canadian  politics,  and  the  outer  boundary  of  which 
symbolized  the  location  of  the  non-inf luentials .  Having 
thus  assessed  the  relative  influence  of  each  specified 
actor,  the  student  then  judged  whether  that  actor  possessed, 
relative  to  the  other  political  actors,  "too  much  influence", 
"too  little  influence",  or  the  "right  amount  of  influence". 
Scores  of  "too  much  influence"  and  "too  little  influence" 
were  interpreted  as  indicators  of  dissatisfaction  with  the 
perceived  distribution  of  political  influence.  Students  were 
asked  to  rate  the  following  groups  and  individuals  as  to 
importance  as  decision-makers  and  with  respect  to  having  a 
"fair  amount"  of  influence:  The  Prime  Minister,  Big  Companies, 
Farmers,  The  House  of  Commons,  Your  Father,  The  Cabinet, 

Rich  People,  High  School  Students,  The  New  Democratic  Party, 
The  Governor -General ,  Working  People,  Labour  Unions,  The 
National  Liberal  Party,  The  Indian  and  Metis  Association, 
Yourself,  and  Businessmen. 

The  above  measure  can  also  be  construed  as  a  measure 
of  diffuse  support.  It  is  contended  that  if  those  indivi¬ 
duals  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  outputs  of  Government 
are  also  disaffected  with  the  power  of  Governmental  offic¬ 
ials  and  institutions  which  possess  sanctioned  authority, 
then  not  only  are  those  individuals  withholding  specific 
support,  but  diffuse  support  as  well. 

Whether  the  absence  of  a  sense  of  citizen  duty 
indicates  political  alienation  is  disputable.  The  obliga- 
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tion  to  participate  may  well  be  a  political  norm  that 
is  so  much  a  part  of  our  political  culture  as  to  be 
analogous  to  the  feelings  of  loyalty  toward  one's  country 
that  are  engrained  in  children  from  a  very  young  age.  As 
well,  the  lack  of  a  sense  of  obligation  to  vote,  if  it  taps 
anything  at  all,  probably  measures  alienation  from  the 
"politics"  process  rather  than  from  the  political  system. 

It  may  be  an  astute  individual  who  recognizes  the  ineffec¬ 
tiveness  of  his  participation  qua  voting,  and  so  does  not 
feel  an  obligation  to  vote,  recognizing  that  there  are  more 
effective  channels  through  which  to  make  himself  heard. 
Nevertheless,  a  two-item  measure  of  citizen  duty,  adopted 

from  The  American  Voter  study,  was  included  in  the  question- 

27 

naire.  Why?  The  rationale  was  this:  for  the  bulk  of  the 
population,  the  "cheapest"  political  acts  are  voting  and 
following  the  media  occasionally  (an  expression  of  political 
interest) ,  Few  citizens  can  or  will  afford  the  time  or  money 
to  partake  in  what  Milbrath  calls  "transitional"  and  "gladia¬ 
torial"  activities,  like  electioneering,  petitioning  public 

28 

officials,  and  so  on.  Hence,  the  failure  to  perceive  an 
obligation  to  be  interested  in  politics  or  to  vote  could 
conceivably  indicate  more  than  the  lack  of  a  potentiality 
to  participate.  It  could  also  indicate  a  feeling  that 
politics  is  not  worth  one's  while. 

In  order  to  gauge  more  directly  a  belief  in  the 
salience  of  politics  in  general,  students  were  asked  to 
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assess  the  relevance  of  the  national  and  provincial 
governments.  Students  were  questioned:  "How  much  would 
you  say  the  actions  of  the  Provincial  Government  [the 
National  Government]  affect  the  daily  lives  of  you  and 
your  family?  a  great  deal?  a  fair  amount?  only  a  little? 
not  at  all?  The  notion  of  salience  of  politics  is 

probably  more  accurately  tapped  by  "behavioral  questions" 
ascertaining  the  individual's  propensity  for  --  even 
preference  for  --  social  action  directed  at  the  political 
system  to  attain  his  goals.  However,  such  a  conceptualiza¬ 
tion  would  seem  somewhat  premature  for  an  adolescent  sample, 
themselves  incapable,  by  and  large,  of  performing  political 
roles  of  this  nature.  Hence,  while  questions  regarding  the 
relevance  of  government  may  not  directly  ascertain  attitudes 
regarding  the  efficacy  of  political  action  to  achieve  the 
individual's  goals,  such  questions  nevertheless  indicate 
whether  the  individual  feels  the  government  is  important 
enough  to  be  contended  with.  While  Ada  Finifter  included 
a  sense  of  the  relevance  of  government  as  one  component 
of  political  powerlessness,  this  researcher  felt  that  to 
claim  a  perception  of  the  salience  of  politics  as  a  pre¬ 
requisite  to  dissatisfaction  with  one's  inefficacy  as  a 
political  actor  would  probably  greatly  lessen  the  chances 
of  tapping  purely  evaluative  alienation  feelings. 
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2 .  The  Methodology  of  Scale  Construction 

The  utility  of  factor  analysis  as  a  technique  for 

exploring  patterns  of  inter-relationships  within  the  data, 

and  hence,  reducing  the  data  into  a  more  manageable  state, 
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has  been  well  documented.  It  was  with  these  two  goals 
in  mind,  particularly  the  hope  that  factor  analysis  would 
reveal  patterns  of  responses  that  would  indicate  the  basic 
dimensions  of  the  political  alienation  measures,  that  all 
measures  previously  utilized  as  indicators  of  political 
alienation  were  factor-analyzed.  This  included  the  follow¬ 
ing  indicators:  political  cynicism,  political  efficacy, 
dissatisfaction  with  perceived  distribution  of  political 
influence,  satisfaction  with  governmental  output,  sense 
of  relevance  of  government,  and  citizen  duty.  (  A  loading 
of  .400  or  greater  is  accepted  as  a  significant  loading. 
Those  factors  with  three  or  more  significant  loadings  are 
regarded  as  in terpretable  factors.) 

Prior  to  the  factor  analysis,  scores  on  the  measure, 
dissatisfaction  with  perceived  influence  distribution,  were 
trichotomized  according  to  the  following  procedure.  Each 
respondent  was  assigned  a  "Disaffection"  score  by  summing 
the  weights  assigned  to  his  responses  on  the  sixteen  indivi¬ 
dual  items.  A  frequency  distribution  of  the  Disaffection 
scores  of  the  entire  sample  was  obtained.  Scores  were  then 
trichotomized  so  that  the  scores  of  the  highest  one- third 
of  the  sample  were  designated  as  "High  Disaffection";  the 
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scores  of  the  middle  third  as  "Medium  Disaffection"; 
and  the  scores  of  the  lowest  one- third  as  "Low  Disaf¬ 
fection". 

Six  factors  were  rotated  by  the  Varimax  Solution. 

The  results  of  this  factor  analysis  indicate  that,  of  the 
six  measures,  only  items  from  the  political  cynicism  and 
political  efficacy  scales  appear  to  be  measuring  the  same 
attitudes.  All  of  the  following  items  load  on  separate 
factors:  the  two  questions  assessing  the  effect  of  the 
national  and  provincial  governments,  the  two  questions 
assessing  favorable  attitudes  toward  national  and  provin¬ 
cial  governments'  activities,  the  two  citizen  duty  items, 
and  the  disaffection  with  perceived  influence  distribu¬ 
tion  measure.  In  keeping  with  our  assumption  that  each 
factor  can  be  construed  as  a  separate  construct,  we 
concluded,  from  the  preceding  factor  analysis,  that  a  sense 
of  citizen  duty,  sense  of  relevance  of  government,  and 
disaffection  with  political  influence  distribution  were  all 
different  attitudes.  The  unrotated  factor  matrix  and  the 
rotated  factor  matrix  of  the  factor  analysis  of  all  hypoth¬ 
esized  indicators  and  related  attitudes  of  political  aliena¬ 
tion  are  presented  in  Table  4.4  in  Appendix  A. 

The  failure  of  the  disaffection  with  influence 
distribution  measure  to  load  on  the  unrotated  factor  matrix 
led  to  speculation  that  the  responses  were  probably  ideolo¬ 
gically  confused.  Accordingly,  a  second  factor  analysis  of 
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the  sixteen  individual  items  measuring  disaffection  with 
the  distribution  of  political  influence,  and  the  political 
cynicism  and  political  efficacy  items  was  undertaken. 

The  results  of  the  rotated  Varimax  Solution, 
presented  in  Table  4.5  in  Appendix  A,  indicate  at  least 
two  things.  Firstly,  the  items  tapping  a  sense  of  disaf¬ 
fection  with  the  distribution  of  political  influence  are, 
in  fact,  multi-dimensional,  insofar  as  at  least  three 
distinct  response  patterns  emerge.  Secondly,  the  political 
efficacy  and  political  cynicism  items  are  not  ideologically 
distinct  within  this  sample. 

When  only  the  items  measuring  disaffection  with 
influence  distribution  were  factor  analyzed,  four  distinct 
factors  emerged,  three  of  which  intuitively  appeared  to 
be  each  measuring  a  separate  construct.  The  fourth  factor, 
however,  seemed  to  be  a  curious  component  of  several  disparate 
concepts.  We  will  return  to  a  discussion  of  the  nature  of 
these  factors  shortly.  The  results  of  this  factor  analysis 
are  presented  in  Table  4.6  in  Appendix  A. 

As  well,  the  four  political  cynicism  and  four  poli¬ 
tical  efficacy  items  were  conjointly  factor-analyzed.  The 
two  factors  which  emerged  are  presented  in  Table  4.7  in 
Appendix  A.  One  of  these  factors  appeared  to  have  a  great 
deal  of  face  validity.  The  other  factor  seemed  to  be 
tapping  two  different  attitudes.  These  two  factors  will  be 
examined  in  greater  detail  shortly. 
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All  the  preceding  analyses  were  performed  with  no 
heed  to  missing  data.  Because  the  particular  factor  anal¬ 
ysis  program  used  could  not  cope  with  missing  responses, 
missing  data  had  been  deleted  "pairwise"  which  meant 
including  a  case  in  the  computations  for  which  it  had  com¬ 
plete  data.  However,  there  was  a  large  number  of  incomplete 
responses  on  several  of  the  questions,  causing  the  researcher 
to  become  alarmed  about  the  effect  the  missing  data  was 
having  on  the  inter-relationships  of  the  variables.  The 

concern  arose  from  Rummel fs  warning  about  the  phenomenon 
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of  "imaginary  variance".  Rummel  argues  that  if  the  factors 
extracted  are  confined  to  those  with  positive  eigenvalues, 
the  effect  of  missing  data  is  to  inflate  the  positive  vari¬ 
ance  so  that  the  loadings  on  the  positive  factors  are  larger 
than  they  should  be.  "Those  variables  with  the  most  missing 

data  appear  to  have  the  most  inflated  loadings  and  commun- 
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alitieSo"  Rummel  suggests  a  number  of  methods  for 

handling  missing  data,  one  of  which  is  to  estimate  the 
missing  values  by  taking  the  average  value  for  a  variable 
and  assigning  that  value  to  missing  scores.  However,  esti¬ 
mation  via  averages  results  in  a  lowering  of  the  inter¬ 
correlations  of  the  variables,  and  accordingly  an  under¬ 
estimation  of  the  true  values  and  a  deflation  of  the  positive 
variance.  When  the  variables  are  factor  analyzed,  "[t]he 
effect  on  the  factors  extracted  will  be  to  attenuate  their 
loadings  and,  moreover,  the  analysis  may  stop  short  of 
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identifying  all  the  meaningful  factors  existing  in  the 
data."  Accordingly,  Rummel  recommends  that  the  average 
value  estimation  technique  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
regression  analysis  or  factor  analysis,  either  of  which 
would  result  in  a  convergence  of  the  estimates  to  a  stable 
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value . 


In  order  to  ensure  that  the  missing  data  estimates 
do  not  yield  factors  which  are  structurally  different,  some 
control  analysis  is  necessary.  A  comparison  of  the  factor 
structures  of  the  data  matrix  arrived  at  from  the  analysis 
of  the  sample  which  includes  cases  with  missing  data  or  the 
data  matrix  produced  from  only  the  sample  with  completed 
responses  on  all  the  variables,  and  the  matrix  yielded  by 
estimated  missing  data  is  one  method  of  control  analysis. 
Similarity  of  factor  identity  should  give  the  researcher 
confidence  in  his  estimations. 

In  keeping  with  Rummel' s  cautions  about  missing  data 

and  his  suggestions  for  coping  with  the  problem,  estimations 

of  the  missing  values  for  political  cynicism,  political 

efficacy,  and  disaffection  with  perceived  influence  distri- 
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bution  variables  were  made.  The  modal  response  on  each 
individual  cynicism  or  efficacy  item  was  substituted  for  the 
missing  values.  The  responses  of  the  entire  sample,  now 
complete  for  all  these  items,  were  factor-analyzed.  The 
factor  matrix  of  the  new  data  matrix  was  compared  to  the 
factor  matrix  of  the  data  matrix  which  resulted  from  a  list- 
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wise  deletion  of  missing  data  and  the  matrix  which  resulted 
from  a  pairwise  deletion  of  missing  data.  (With  pairwise 
deletion,  inter-correlations  are  based  only  on  the  popula¬ 
tion  which  has  no  missing  responses  on  any  of  the  variables 
which  are  being  inter-related.)  As  presented  in  Table  4.7 
in  Appendix  A,  the  factor  matrix  based  upon  the  population 
with  estimated  values  substituted  for  missing  data  did  not 
differ  appreciably  from  the  other  two  matrices. 

The  factor  matrix  which  resulted  from  the  data  matrix 
based  upon  modal  estimates  of  the  missing  values  on  the 
disaffection  with  perceived  influence  distribution  items 
did  differ  significantly  from  the  matrices  based  upon  both 
listwise  and  pairwise  deletion  of  missing  data. 

Rummel  recommends  factor  analysis  or  regression  of 
the  estimated  values  to  effect  their  stabilization.  Rather 
than  attempt  either  of  these  cumbersome  procedures,  some 
other  technique  which  would  counteract  the  "variance  defla¬ 
ting  effect"  of  the  estimation  procedure  was  sought.  The 
technique  seized  upon  was  the  Method  of  Reciprocal  Averages. 
This  is  a  scaling  technique  which  maximizes  the  internal 
consistency  of  a  measure  by  deriving  a  set  of  weights  for 

the  item  response  categories  which  maximizes  the  ratio  of 
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the  variance  between  people  to  the  total  variance.  Frank 

Baker  briefly  describes  the  procedure: 

The  Method  of  Reciprocal  Averages  is  an 
iterative  procedure  in  which  an  a  priori 
set  of  item  response  weights  is  used  to 
obtain  a  score  for  each  subject,  then  the 
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scores  and  the  item  response  choices 
are  used  to  derive  a  new  set  of  item 
response  weights.  The  derived  weights 
are  used  to  obtain  a  new  score  for  each 
individual  and  the  iterative  process  is 
continued  until  two  successive  sets  of 
item  response  weights  do  not  differ.  The 
final  set  of  item  response  weights  will 
be  those  which  maximize  the  internal 
consistency  index  of  reliability  for  the  ~7 
group  of  subjects  for  the  given  instrument. 

Because  the  re-weighting  procedure  minimizes  the  relative 
variance  of  item  scores  within  a  single  case,  and  maximizes 
variance  of  scores  across  cases,  the  correlation  between 
each  item  and  the  total  score  is  maximized.  As  well,  items 
which  are  undifferentiating  in  the  sense  of  not  discrimin¬ 
ating  between  the  person  who  answers  like  items  in  a  similar 
manner  and  the  person  who  answers  them  in  an  opposite  manner, 
are  omitted  from  the  final  scale.  Hence,  the  resulting  scale 
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should  be  highly  reliable. 

The  Method  of  Reciprocal  Averages  was  applied  to  the 
two  factor  matrices  obtained  from  the  factor  analysis  of  the 
efficacy  and  cynicism  items.  (The  matrices  were  based  on 
the  responses  of  the  entire  sample  which  contained  estimates 
of  missing  values Q)  Each  separate  factor  was  treated  as  a 
separate  scale,  and  the  variables  were  reweighted;  the  new 
response  scores  then  formed  a  reliable  scale. 

The  three  factor  matrices  of  the  Disaffection  with 
perceived  distribution  of  influence  items,  obtained  from 
the  factor  analysis  based  upon  only  the  sample  which 
responded  to  all  the  sixteen  items,  were  the  matrices 
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utilized  in  the  Reciprocal  Averages  Scaling  Method.  After 
the  scores  were  re -weigh ted,  the  modal  value  (now  itself 
re-weighted)  became  the  estimate  for  the  missing  scores 
on  the  individual  items. 


Let  us  now  turn  to  an  examination  of  the  two  factors 
which  emerged  from  the  factor  analysis  of  the  political 
efficacy  and  political  cynicism  items  jointly.  The  items 
and  their  loadings  are  presented  in  Table  4.1  and  Table 
4.2,  respectively. 


Table  4.1 

SUMMARY  OF  FACTOR  1  DERIVED  FROM  VAR I MAX  ROTA¬ 
TION  OF  4  POLITICAL  CYNICISM  AND  4  POLITICAL 
EFFICACY  ITEMS 

Loading  Item 


.558  Politicians  spend  most  of  their  time  getting 

re-elected  or  re-appointed. 

.430  Voting  is  the  only  way  that  people  like  me 

and  my  family  can  have  any  say  about  how  the 
government  runs  things. 

.677  Canadian  politics  is  really  controlled  by  a 

small  group  of  powerful  politicians  who  pretty 
much  do  what  they  want. 

.631  People  like  me  and  my  parents  don 1 1  have  any  say 

about  what  the  government  does. 

.636  I  don't  think  public  officials  care  much  about 

what  people  like  me  and  my  family  think. 


Items  in  Factor  1  appear  to  be  measuring  attitudes 
of  political  inef f ec tiveness /politica 1  powerlessness,  as 
well  as  attitudes  of  governmental  non-responsiveness.  The 
factor  is  composed  of  what  were  originally  postulated  as 
three  political  efficacy  items  and  two  political  cynicism 
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items.  It  was  decided  to  label  the  factor,  "Political 
Inefficacy" . 


Table  4.2 

SUMMARY  OF  FACTOR  2  DERIVED  FROM  VAR I MAX  ROTA¬ 
TION  OF  4  POLITICAL  CYNICISM  AND  4  POLITICAL 

EFFICACY  ITEMS 

Loading  Item 


.527  Most  people  who  like  to  "play  politics"  are  just 

trying  to  promote  their  own  interests. 

.441  Sometimes  politics  and  government  seem  so  compli¬ 

cated  that  a  person  like  me  can't  really  under¬ 
stand  what's  going  on. 

.843  No  matter  who  is  elected  to  run  the  Government, 

there's  still  going  to  be  a  lot  of  corruption 
involved . 


The  second  factor,  composed  of  two  political  cynicism 
items  and  one  political  efficacy  item,  appears  to  be 
measuring  both  political  cynicism  and  political  meaning¬ 
lessness  (".  .  .a  person  like  me  can't  really  understand 

what's  going  on.")  Hence,  its  utility  as  a  unidimensional 
measure  of  political  cynicism  or  political  meaninglessness 
is  cast  in  doubt.  Confronted  with  the  choice  of  dropping 
the  measure  or  retaining  it  for  subsequent  analyses,  the 
researcher  opted  for  the  latter.  However,  the  measure, 
called  "Political  Cynicism",  failed  to  relate  either  to 
other  indicators  of  political  alienation  feelings  or  to 
other  political  attitudes  and  it  was  eventually  dropped  as 
a  useful  indicator  of  feelings  of  political  alienation. 

When  scalogram  analysis  proved  ineffective  when 
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applied  to  these  two  factors,  the  method  of  summated 
ratings  was  used  to  construct  measures  A  frequency 

distribution  of  both  Political  Inefficacy  and  Political 
Cynicism  scores  for  the  entire  sample  was  obtained.  Scores 
were  then  trichotomized  to  yield  a  group  High  in  Political 
Inefficacy  (and  High  in  Political  Cynicism) ,  Medium  in 
Political  Inefficacy  (Medium  in  Political  Cynicism) ,  and  Low 
in  Inefficacy  (Low  in  Political  Cynicism) . 

As  Table  4  <,3  indicates,  four  factors  were  extracted 
from  the  analysis  of  the  items  purported  to  be  measuring 
satisfaction  with  the  perceived  distribution  of  political 
influence.  Table  4.3  gives  the  items  which  loaded  signifi¬ 
cantly  on  each  factor  and  their  loadings. 


Table  4.3 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  4  FACTORS  WHICH  EMERGED  FROM  VARIMAX 
ROTATION  OF  16  ITEMS  MEASURING  DISAFFECTION  WITH 
PERCEIVED  INFLUENCE  DISTRIBUTION  IN  POLITICAL  SYSTEM 


Loading 

Item 

Factor  1 

.524 

Prime  Minister 

.690 

House  of  Commons 

.716 

The  Cabinet 

.694 

The  New  Democratic  Party 

.588 

The  Governor-General 

.672 

The  Liberal  Party 

Factor  2 

.682 

Your  Father 

.654 

High  School  Students 

c  778 

Yourself 

.340 

Working  Class  People 

Factor  3 

.755 

Big  Companies 

.659 

Rich  People 

* 
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.499  Labour  Unions 

.479  Businessmen 

Factor  4 

.755  Farmers 

.566  Working  People 

.454  Indian  and  Metis  Association 


The  structure  of  the  factors  is  interesting.  While 
there  appear  to  be  limitations  to  the  child's  capacity  to 
discriminate  among  political  organizations  (both  Governmen¬ 
tal  and  extra-Governmenta 1  --  including  informal  political 
groups),  on  the  criterion  of  power,  the  adolescent  studied 
here  is  able  to  distinguish  Governmental  structures  (insti¬ 
tutions)  from  non-governmental  bodies  (labour  unions,  for 
example) . 

With  regard  to  Factor  1,  the  loading  of  "NDP"  on 
the  same  factor  as  the  Governmental  institutions  of  "Prime 
Minister",  "House  of  Commons",  "Cabinet",  and  "Governor- 
General",  and  the  "Liberal  Party"  (which,  as  presently 
the  majority  party  in  the  House  of  Commons  can  be  construed 
as  a  Governmental  institution) ,  suggests  that  the  adolescent 
is  not  viewing  these  organizations  with  respect  to  their 
power  as  governing  organizations,  but  rather  is  simply 
regarding  them  as  Governmental  institutions  --  that  is,  as 
political  bodies  which  are  an  immediate  part  of  the  Govern¬ 
mental  structure. 


The  second  Factor  is  comprised  of  these  concepts: 
"Yourself",  "Your  Father",  "High  School  Students",  and 
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"Working  Class".  This  Factor  appears  to  be  measuring 
the  respondent's  attitudes  about  his  own  political  influ¬ 
ence.  We  suggest  that  the  child  perceives  his  father's 
political  influence  and  the  influence  of  his  peer  group 
as  being  quantitatively  similar.  The  nature  of  the 
population,  largely  lower-middle  and  working  class  probably 
accounts  for  the  loading  of  "Working  Class"  on  this  same 
Factor . 

Factor  3  is  also  interesting.  "Big  Companies", 

"Rich  People",  and  "Businessmen"  are  all  concepts  which 
can  probably  be  summarized  simply  by  "Big  Business".  How¬ 
ever,  "Labour  Unions"  would  be  a  misfit  on  this  Factor 
(insofar  as  the  power  positions  of  labour  unions  would  not 
seem  to  be  comparable  to  that  of  Big  Business  and  Rich 
People)  unless  we  interpret  the  Factor  as  summarizing 
attitudes  about  the  influence  of  "Big  Organiza tions"in 
governmental  affairs. 

Is  Factor  4  a  residual  factor  or  a  factor  measuring 
attitudes  about  "deprived  groups"?  Insofar  as  both  sugges¬ 
tions  seem  equally  plausible,  the  researcher  decided  not  to 
interpret  this  factor  as  a  theoretical  construct,  and  hence, 
not  as  a  useful  attitudinal  measure  simply  because  the 
interest  here  was  not  with  the  individual's  evaluation  of 
the  alienation  of  "outgroups",  but  rather  with  the  student's 
perception  of  his  own  alienation. 

How  to  label  the  Factors?  The  concepts  in  Factors 
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1,  2,  and  3  seem  to  be  "Governmental",  "Self",  and 
"Big  Organizations",  respectively.  Accordingly,  a 
measure  of  "Disaffection  with  Governmental  Power"  was 
constructed  by  summing  responses  of  "too  much  influence" 
on  the  concepts  of  "Prime  Minister",  "Cabinet",  "House 
of  Commons",  "Governor  General",  "Liberal  Party",  and  "New 
Democratic  Party".  Once  a  frequency  distribution  of  the 
"Disaffection  with  Governmental  Power"  scores  of  the  entire 
sample  was  obtained,  scores  were  tr ichotomized  to  yield 
respondents  Highly  Disaffected  with  Governmental  Power, 
Moderately  Disaffected,  and  Lowly  Disaffected. 

This  same  procedure  was  followed  with  respect  to 
attitudes  toward  Big  Organizations.  The  one-third  of  the 
sample  who  scored  highest  on  the  measure  was  designated  as 
Highly  Dissatisfied  with  the  Influence  of  Big  Organizations 
the  middle  one- third,  as  Moderately  Dissatisfied,  and  the 
lowest  one-third,  as  Lowly  Dissatisfied. 

To  obtain  a  measure  of  "Satisfaction  with  Own  Poli¬ 
tical  Influence",  responses  of  "right  amount  of  influence" 
were  summed.  Again,  the  sample  distribution  of  scores  was 
trichotomized , 

Sense  of  Relevance  of  Government 

The  two  questions  which  separately  ascertained 

attitudes  regarding  the  relevance  of  the  national  and 

provincial  governments  loaded  highly  on  a  single  factor 

4Q 

and  were  strongly  inter-related.  However,  because  one 
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way  of  measuring  feelings  of  political  alienation  is  by 
comparing  attitudes  towards  the  provincial  and  national 
governments,  the  two  items  were  not  combined  to  form  a 
single  measure  of  sense  of  relevance  of  government,  but 
were  treated  as  two  separate  variables.  Frequency  distri¬ 
butions  of  these  two  items  showed  that  there  was  not  neces¬ 
sarily  continuity  of  response  across  the  two  items. 

Satisfaction  with  Governmental  Output 

The  two  items  ascertaining  attitudes  as  to  whether 

the  activities  of  the  national  and  provincial  governments 

tend  to  improve  living  conditions  or  make  things  worse 

i  41 

inter-related  highly.  Here  again,  because  it  is  the 
variance  in  response  across  the  two  items  rather  than 
satisfaction  with  governmental  output  generally  which  we 
are  interested  in,  the  two  items  were  left  as  two  separate 
measures.  There  did  not  appear  to  be  a  great  deal  of  vari¬ 
ance  in  the  sample’s  responses  to  these  two  questions,  and 
the  variance  of  response  across  the  two  items  appeared  to 
be  greater  than  the  intra-item  variance. 

Sense  of  Citizen  Duty 

The  frequency  distributions  of  the  two  citizen  duty 

items  gave  reason  to  believe  that  the  two  items  were  being 

42 

responded  to  differently.  An  index  of  the  two  items 
correlated  with  "belief  in  citizen  duty  to  be  interested  in 
politics  and  community  affairs"  much  less  highly  than  with 
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"belief  in  citizen  duty  to  vote  in  every  election",  and 

gave  reason  to  believe  that  the  index  really  represented 

43 

responses  to  the  second  item.  The  two  citizen  duty  items 

44 

were  not  very  highly  inter-related.  Hence,  while  both 
the  index  and  the  two  individual  items  were  employed 
initially,  in  subsequent  analyses  the  index  was  dropped 
and  only  the  results  of  analyses  with  the  two  individual 
measures  will  be  reported. 

The  following  variables  will  then  be  employed  in 

subsequent  analyses: 

Political  Inefficacy 
Political  Cynicism 

Disaffection  with  Governmental  Authorities 

Dissatisfaction  with  Influence  of  Big  Organ- 
iza  tions 

Satisfaction  with  Personal  Influence 
Satisfaction  with  Provincial  Government's  Outputs 
Satisfaction  with  National  Government's  Outputs 
Sense  of  Relevance  of  Provincial  Government 
Sense  of  Relevance  of  National  Government 
Sense  of  Citizen  Duty  to  be  Interested  in  Politics 
Sense  of  Citizen  Duty  to  Vote 
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Frequency  Distributions 

Duty  to  be  Politically  Duty  to  Vote 

Interes  ted 


Agree  strongly 

43% 

20% 

Agree  somewhat 

33 

20 

Neither  agree  or 

12 

15 

disagree 

Disagree  somewhat 

7 

23 

Disagree  strongly 

3 

21 

42.  Citizen  Duty  Index  by  Duty  to  be  Politically  Interested: 
Gamma  =  .685  xZ  significant  beyond  .0001  level. 

Citizen  Duty  Index  by  Duty  to  Vote:  Gamma  =  .917 

xZ  significant  beyond  .0001  level. 

43.  Duty  to  Vote  by  Duty  to  be  Politically  Interested: 

Pearson  Correlation  .2862  significant  beyond  .001  level. 


CHAPTER  5 


THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  POLITICAL  ALIENATION 
FEELINGS  WITHIN  THE  SAMPLE 

Scores  have  been  trichotomized  on  all  measures  so 
as  to  create  groups  high,  medium,  and  low  on  the  different 
variables.  This  "creating"  of  variance  in  response  is 
necessary  for  purposes  of  statistical  analysis.  However, 
it  is  felt  that  a  discussion  of  the  distribution  of  scores 
across  these  measures  is  necessary  to  provide  a  description 
of  the  attitudes  within  the  sample  as  a  whole,  and,  as  well, 
to  put  these  "ar tifac tua 1"  scores  in  perspective.  Within 
this  adolescent  sample,  how  frequent  are  feelings  of  political 
alienation,  as  operationalized  in  this  research? 

Political  Inefficacy 

While  the  bulk  of  the  adolescents  characterize  them¬ 
selves  as  moderately  politically  efficacious,  more  adoles¬ 
cents  within  this  population  describe  themselves  as  highly 
politically  efficacious.  Almost  one- third  of  the  sample 
(3l7o)  can  be  described  as  highly  politically  inefficacious, 
while  only  12%  are  highly  efficacious.^  Figure  5.1  presents 
diagramma tica lly  the  skewed  nature  of  the  sample's  responses. 

Political  Cynicism 

The  sample  as  a  whole  tends  to  be  somewhat  more 


cynical  than  not.  This  tendency  is  most  apparent  at  the 
extremes  of  the  continuum;  slightly  more  than  two- fifths 
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of  the  sample  can  be  labelled  "highly"  politically 
cynical;  4%,  slightly  politically  cynical.2  Figure  5.2 
gives  a  presentation  of  the  skewed  nature  of  the  sample's 
distribution  of  cynicism  scores. 

Disaffection  with  Institutionalized  Governmental  Power 
The  adolescents  sampled  here  disproportionately 
believe  that  governmental  institutions  do  not  have  too 
much  power.  Almost  three-quarters  of  the  sample  (72%) 
thought  that  no  more  than  two  of  the  six  governmental 
institutions  had  too  much  power;  less  than  one- third 
(30%)  thought  that  three  or  more  of  these  institutions 
were  too  powerful.  The  frequency  distribution  of  the 
sample's  responses  is  given  in  Figure  5.3. 

Disaffection  with  the  Influence  of  Big  Organizations 

Attitudes  towards  the  influence  of  big  organiza¬ 
tions  in  governmental  affairs  tend  to  duplicate  fairly 
closely  those  towards  the  power  of  institutionalized 
political  authorities.  As  Figure  5o4  indicates,  the 

sample  is  by  and  large  not  dissatisfied  with  the  role  of 

3 

big  organizations  in  governmental  affairs. 

Satisfaction  with  Personal  Influence 

While  the  adolescents  sampled  here  are  more  satisfied 
than  not  with  the  influential  position  of  people  like  them 
and  themselves,  that  satisfaction  is  in  no  way  equivalent 
to  their  satisfaction  with  the  influential  position  of  the 
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Figure  5.1 
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Figure  5.2 

A  'LESS  THAN'  CUMULATIVE  FREQUENCY  POLYGON 
OF  POLITICAL  CYNICISM  SCORES 
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Figure  5.3 


Disaffection  with  Governmental 
Au thorities 
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Figure  5.4 


Organizations  Has  in  Governmental  Decision- 


Making 
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institutionalized  authorities  and  Big  Organizations. 

As  can  be  discerned  from  Figure  5.5,  slightly  over  one- 
third  (36%)  of  the  sample  is  somewhat  to  very  dissatisfied 
with  the  amount  of  say  that  they  and  people  like  them  have 
in  governmental  affairs;  on  the  other  hand,  just  less  than 
two- thirds  (64%)  express  fairly  high  or  high  satisfaction 
with  their  position  vis-a-vis  influential  decision-makers. 

The  fairly  equal  proportions  expressing  dissatisfaction  with 
perceived  personal  influence  and  feelings  of  political 
inefficacy  indicates  a  continuity  of  response  across  the  two 
measures  of  feelings  of  political  ineffectiveness,  and 
satisfaction  with  perceived  personal  political  influence, 
giving  confidence  in  the  validity  of  the  responses. 

Sense  of  Relevance  of  National  and  Provincial  Governments 

The  sample  as  a  whole  disproportionately  views  both 
levels  of  government  as  having  a  fair  amount  or  great  deal 
of  effect  upon  daily  affairs,  as  can  be  seen  from  Table  5.1. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  assign  more  importance  to  the  Provin¬ 
cial  rather  than  to  the  National  Government;  roughly  70%,  of 
the  students  describe  the  Provincial  Government  as  having 
"a  great  deal"  or  "fair  amount"  of  effect  upon  daily  affairs 
as  compared  to  59%,  who  describe  the  effect  of  the  National 
Government  in  the  same  manner.  There  is  a  strong  correspond¬ 
ence  between  perceptions  of  the  effect  of  the  two  levels  of 
government  among  those  who  visualize  both  as  having  "only 
a  little"  or  "no  effect  at  all".  Among  those  who  ranked 
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Figure  5.5 

A  DISTRIBUTION  OF  SAMPLE  SCORES  ON 
DISSATISFACTION  WITH  AMOUNT  OF  PER¬ 
SONAL  SAY  IN  GOVERNMENTAL  DECISION¬ 
MAKING  (N  =  1354) 
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both  levels  of  government  as  having  a  "great  deal"  or 
"fair  amount"  of  effect,  but  did  not  rank  the  two  levels 
identically,  there  was  a  tendency  to  rank  the  effect  of 
the  National  Government  lower. 


Table  5.1  SAMPLE  SCORES  ON  RELEVANCE  OF 
NATIONAL  GOVERNMENT  AND  PROVINCIAL  GOVERNMENT 


Sense  of  Relevance  of 
Provincial  Government 
(N  -  1354) 

Sense  of  Relevance  of 
National  Government 
(N  =  1299) 

Great  Deal 

23.2% 

18.6% 

Fair  Amount 

46.8 

40.4 

Only  a  Little 

23.4 

31.9 

Not  at  All 

6.6 

9.1 

Total 

100.0% 

100.0% 

Satisfaction  with  Governmental  Output 

Roughly  three-quarters  of  the  sample  opted  for  the 
"sometimes  improves,  sometimes  not"  response  when  queried 
as  to  whether  the  National  and  Provincial  Governments 
generally  tend  to  improve  conditions.  Reference  to  Table 
5.2  reveals  that  the  sample  as  a  whole  tends  to  be  more 
satisfied  with  the  activities  of  the  Provincial  Government 
than  with  those  of  the  National  Government.  A  higher 
proportion  believes  that  the  Provincial  Government  always 
improves  conditions  than  believes  that  the  National  Govern¬ 
ment  always  does  (19%  versus  8%) ;  conversely,  a  higher 
proportion  thinks  the  National  Government  makes  things 
worse  than  feels  the  Provincial  Government  does  (13%  versus 
6%)  . 
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Table  5.2  SAMPLE  SCORES  ON  SATISFACTION  WITH 
NATIONAL  GOVERNMENTAL  OUTPUT  AND  PROVINCIAL 
GOVERNMENTAL  OUTPUT 


Satisfaction  with  Provin¬ 
cial  Government’s  Outputs 
(N  =  1333) 

Satisfaction  with 

Na  t ' 1 .  Gov ’ t ’ s 
(N  =  1333) 

Improves  Conditions 

18.9% 

8.4% 

Sometimes  Improves 

74.9 

CM 

o 

CO 

1^ 

Makes  Things  Worse 

6.2 

13.4 

Total 

100.0% 

100.07. 

Sense  of  Citizen  Duty 

Perception  of  a  citizen  duty  to  be  "interested  in 
politics  and  community  affairs"  does  not  necessarily  occur 
alongside  a  belief  in  a  citizen  duty  "to  vote  in  every 
election,  even  if  it  means  losing  work  or  some  other 
hardship".  Whereas  fully  three-quarters  of  the  students 
agree  either  somewhat  or  strongly  that  political  interest 
is  a  duty  of  every  citizen,  only  two-fifths  of  the  students 
agree  that  voting  is  a  citizen  obligation.  See  Table  3.5. 
That  is,  the  over-all  sentiment  is  that  the  citizen  has  a 
duty  to  be  interested  in  politics,  but  not  to  vote.  It  is 
speculated  that  responses  to  the  question  of  voting  as  a 
citizen  obligation  were  affected  by  the  unconditional  phrase, 
"even  if  it  means  losing  work  or  some  other  hardship". 

The  disparity  of  responses  across  the  two  items  is  inter¬ 
esting,  suggesting  perhaps  a  wishy-washy  sense  of  citizen 
duty.  Is  it  the  case  that  adolescents  believe  that  one 
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should  perform  citizenship  duties,  like  voting,  providing 
only  that  such  duties  do  not  inconvenience  one?  Or  do 
adolescents  not  perceive  a  duty  to  vote  because  they  regard 
voting  as  an  ineffectual  political  act?  And  are  those  in¬ 
dividuals  the  same  students  who  are  politically  cynical? 


Table  5.3  SAMPLE  SCORES  ON  CITIZEN  DUTY  ITEMS 


Duty  to  be  interested  in 
politics  (N=1284) 

Duty  to  vote 
(N  =  1260) 

Agree  strongly 

42/9% 

20.47. 

Agree  somewhat 

34  o4 

20.2 

Neither  agree  nor 

12.6 

14.8 

disagree 

Disagree  somewhat 

7.1 

23.8 

Disagree  strongly 

3.0 

20.7 

Total 

100  O07o 

99.9% 

What  do  these  general  trends  indicate  about  adoles¬ 
cent  attitudes  toward  governmental  authorities?  Firstly, 
adolescents  sampled  here  appear  to  orient  themselves  towards 
governmental  authorities  in  a  somewhat  different  manner  than 
do  American  adolescents.  The  above  discussion  has  suggested 
that  a  surprisingly  high  frequency  of  Western  Canadian 
adolescents  feel  politically  inefficacious  and  are  politi¬ 
cally  cynical.  The  frequency  of  these  two  attitudes  within 
the  population  appears  to  be  greater  than  that  documented 
for  comparable  American  populations.  About  four-fifths  of 
two  separate  samples  of  American  students  have  been  described 
as  moderately  or  highly  politically  efficacious,  and  having 
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a  moderately  to  highly  positive  view  of  the  trus twor thi- 
ness  of  National  Governmental  officials.^  Secondly,  the 
failure  to  regard  voting  as  a  criterion  of  good  citizen¬ 
ship  suggests  a  second  difference  between  this  population 
and  United  States  students  who  have  been  studied.  Students 
in  a  midwestern  high  school  in  the  United  States  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  regarded  voting  as  an  important  means  of  political 
expression.  Another  study,  which  solicited  students'  at- 
tidues  about  the  meaning  of  a  good  citizen,  showed  that  from 
three-fifths  to  seven- tenths  of  American  high  school  students 
volunteered  loyalty  and  political  participation  as  being  the 
characteristics  of  good  citizenship . ^  Thirdly,  neither  level 
of  government  is  perceived  to  be  highly  benevolent.  Faith  in 
the  Government's  tendency  to  improve  conditions  is  guarded  -- 
with  fully  three-quarters  of  the  students  opting  for  the 
response  that  the  Provincial  and  National  Governments  "some¬ 
times  improve  conditions,  sometimes  not".  And  fourthly, 
indications  that  not  only  is  the  Provincial  Government 
evaluated  somewhat  more  kindly  than  is  the  National  Govern¬ 
ment,  but  is  perceived,  as  well,  to  have  a  greater  bearing 
upon  one's  life,  suggesting  an  orientation  towards  the 
National  (Federal)  Government.  If  this  is  indeed  the  case, 
then  we  have  here  yet  another  difference  between  this  sample 
and  American  students,  of  whom  Easton  and  Dennis  have  said: 

.  .  ,  if  we  had  to  choose  among  the 

structural  levels  at  which  the  child 
is  initially  likely  to  become  most 
thoroughly  immersed  in  politics  - 
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.  .  o  we  would  point  to  the  national 
sphere . 7 

B o  Inter-relationships  Among  Political  Attitudes 

Are  the  different  measures  which  have  been  each 
posited  to  be  an  indicator  of  feelings  of  political  alien¬ 
ation  related  to  one  another?  Are  individuals  who  feel 
politically  inefficacious  dissatisfied  with  governmental 
policy  outputs,  for  instance?  If  they  are,  is  the  object 
of  their  feelings  of  political  ineffectiveness  the  National 
Government  or  the  Provincial  Government,  or  are  these 
feelings  of  powerlessness  directed  towards  both  levels  of 
government? 

Table  5.4  outlines  the  pattern  of  inter-relationships 
among  the  different  measures  of  attitudes  towards  the  Nation 
al  and  Provincial  Governments,  and  government  generally. 
Because  we  originally  stressed  that  a  sense  of  relevance  of 
the  government,  as  an  indicator  of  a  belief  in  the  salience 
of  politics,  would  not  be  regarded  as  one  component  of 
political  alienation  feelings,  the  relationship  of  this 
variable  to  the  political  alienation  variables  will  be  inves 
tigated  separately.  Table  5.5  outlines  the  pattern  of  these 
relationships . 

As  presented  in  Table  5. 4, the  following  variables 
and  patterns  of  relationship  occur. 

Firstly,  politically  inefficacious  adolescents  are 
more  politically  cynical,  more  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
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TABLE  5.4  STRENGTH  OF  RELATIONSHIP  (GAMMA)  AMONG  POLITICAL 
ALIENATION  MEASURES  (N  =  1354) 

(All  relationships  are  significant  for  the  chi  square 
statistic  at  the  .0001  level,  unless  otherwise  specified 
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Provincial  and  National  Governments  tend  to  make  things 
worse,  and  to  feel  that  institutionalized  authorities 
(The  Prime  Minister,  the  Cabinet,  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  so  on)  are  too  influential  in  decision-making,  than 
are  politically  efficacious  adolescents.  As  well,  there 
is  a  slight  tendency  for  inefficacious  students  to  be  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  amount  of  influence  they  perceive  them¬ 
selves  and  others  like  them  to  have. 

Secondly,  dissatisfaction  with  the  activities  of  the 
National  Government  is  more  strongly  related  to  feelings  of 
political  ineffectiveness  than  is  dissatisfaction  with  the 
activities  of  the  Provincial  Government. 

Students  with  high  political  inefficacy  feelings 
are  neither  more  nor  less  inclined  to  perceive  a  duty  to 
be  interested  in  politics  and  community  affairs  or  a  duty 
to  vote  than  individuals  low  in  feelings  of  political 
inefficacy.  However,  individuals  who  believe  that  the 
Provincial  and  National  Governments  tend  to  improve  condi¬ 
tions  are  more  inclined  than  those  who  feel  the  National 
and  Provincial  Governments  tend  to  make  things  worse  to 
perceive  a  duty  to  be  interested  in  politics  and  community 
affairs,  but  not  to  vote. 

Fourthly,  adolescents  who  are  satisfied  with  the 
activities  of  both  levels  of  government  tend  to  be  less 
disaffected  with  the  decision-making  power  of  the  institu¬ 
tionalized  authorities  (The  Prime  Minister,  Governor- 
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General,  Liberal  Party),  than  are  adolescents  who  believe 
both  levels  of  government  tend  to  make  things  worse.  This 
relationship  is  stronger  with  respect  to  satisfaction  with 
Provincial  Government  activities  than  with  respect  to 
National  Government  activities. 

Fifthly,  political  cynicism  relates  only  weakly  to 
belief  in  a  duty  to  vote.  (Low  feelings  of  political  cyni¬ 
cism  occur  alongside  the  belief  in  a  duty  to  vote.),  and  to 
disaffection  with  the  authority  of  governmental  structures 
and  dissatisfaction  with  perceived  personal  influence  in 
political  decision-making „  The  relationships  are  rather 
weak.  Individuals  who  are  politically  cynical  are  neither 
more  nor  less . inclined  to  be  satisfied  with  the  policy 
outputs  of  the  National  and  Provincial  Governments  than 
are  individuals  who  are  not  politically  cynical. 

The  general  tendency  for  political  cynicism  to  relate 
only  weakly  or  not  at  all  to  other  measures  of  political 
alienation  led  to  its  elimination  from  subsequent  analyses. 

Sixthly,  the  measure  of  a  sense  of  dissatisfaction 
with  perceived  political  influence  of  self  and  people  like 
self  proved  to  be  an  even  poorer  discriminator  than  the 
political  cynicism  measure.  It  was  thus  also  dropped  from 
future  analyses. 

Seventhly,  individuals  who  are  satisfied  with  their 
influential  position  and  the  position  of  people  like  them 
tend  to  approve  of  the  powerful  position  of  the  Prime 
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Minister,  Cabinet  e t  a 1 .  However,  they  are  neither  more 
nor  less  inclined  than  individuals  dissatisfied  with  their 
role  in  political  decision-making  to  be  satisfied  with 
governmental  policy  outcomes  or  to  regard  voting  and  inter¬ 
est  in  political  and  community  affairs  to  be  the  duties  of 
good  citizens. 

And,  as  has  already  been  noted,  those  who  are  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  activities  of  the  National  Government  are 
satisfied  with  the  outcomes  of  the  Provincial  Government 
as  well. 

Turning  to  Table  5.5,  we  note  the  following  patterns 
emerging.  Firstly,  individuals  who  regard  both  the  National 
and  Provincial  Governments  as  having  a  great  deal  or  some 
effect  upon  their  daily  lives  tend  to  be  more  satisfied 

g 

with  the  activities  of  both  levels  of  government.  Conver¬ 
sely,  students  who  feel  that  both  governments  have  little 
or  no  effect  tend  to  believe  that  both  make  things  worse, 
rather  than  better.  The  differences  in  satisfaction  with 
Provincial  and  National  Governments'  activities  are  more 
pronounced  between  those  who  believe  that  the  Provincial 
Government  affects  our  daily  lives  and  those  who  believe  it 
does  not,  than  between  those  who  believe  that  the  National 
Government  has  a  significant  impact  upon  one's  daily 
affairs  and  those  who  believe  that  it  does  not. 

Secondly,  a  belief  in  the  relevance  of  the  Provin¬ 
cial  Government  is  more  strongly  related  to  satisfaction 
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TABLE  5.5 

STRENGTH  OF  RELATIONSHIP  (GAMMA)  BETWEEN 
POLITICAL  ALIENATION  MEASURES  AND  SENSE 
OF  RELEVANCE  OF  NATIONAL  AND  PROVINCIAL 

GOVERNMENTS 

(N=1354) 

Sense  of  Relevance  Sense  of  Relevance 

of  Prov.  Government  of  National  Gov’t. 


Political 

Inefficacy 

Poll tica 1 

Cynicism 

-  .0968 

Sa  tisfac  tion 
with  Prov.Gov’ t. 

.3501 

.1383 

Sa  tisfac tion 

wi th  Na  t ' 1 .  Gov ' t . 

.  2636 

.1671 

Duty  to  be  politi¬ 
cally  interested 

.2411 

.2550 

Duty  to  vote 

.1264 

.1459 

Disaffection  wi  th 
Governmental  Author¬ 
ities 

- - 

- - 

Dissatisfaction  with 
Influence  of  Big 
Organiza  tions 

.  1169 

Satisfaction  with 
Personal  Influence 

» 

All  relationships  are  significant  for  x  beyond  .0001  level, 
except  *  which  is  significant  at  .0005  level. 
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with  both  the  activities  of  the  Provincial  and  National 
Governments  than  is  a  belief  in  the  relevance  of  the 
National  Government. 

Thirdly,  feelings  of  political  inefficacy  are  only 
weakly  related  to  the  belief  that  the  Provincial  Govern¬ 
ment  has  little  or  no  effect  upon  daily  affairs  and  not  at 
all  to  the  belief  in  the  irrelevance  of  the  National 
Government's  activities. 

Fourthly,  belief  in  a  citizen  obligation  to  be 
interested  in  politics  and  to  vote  are  both  significantly 
positively  related  to  a  perception  of  the  activities  of 
the  National  and  Provincial  Governments  as  having  a  great 
deal  of  effect.  The  relationships  are  stronger  with  respect 
to  the  National  Government;  and  the  differences  greater 
between  those  who  believe  in  a  duty  to  be  interested  in 
politics  and  those  who  do  not,  than  between  those  who  believe 
the  citizen  has  an  obligation  to  vote  and  those  who  do  not. 

Fifthly,  none  of  feelings  of  political  cynicism, 
disaffection  with  governmental  authority,  or  satisfaction 
with  one's  personal  role  in  decision-making  are  affected 
by,  or  affect  one's  belief  in  the  impact  upon  daily  affairs 
of  either  level  of  government.  Those  students  who  believe 
that  Big  Organizations  have  too  much  influence  in  Govern¬ 
mental  decision-making  tend  to  perceive  the  National  Govern¬ 
ment  as  having  less  of  an  effect  upon  daily  matters  than  do 
individuals  who  are  not  dissatisfied  with  Big  Organizations' 
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role  in  political  affairs „ 

The  failure  of  both  the  measures  of  political 
cynicism  and  dissatisfaction  with  perceived  personal 
influence  to  relate  to  other  measures  confirmed  our 
earlier  decision  to  discard  them.  Hence,  future  analyses 
will  entail  only  the  following  dependent  variables:  poli¬ 
tical  inefficacy,  satisfaction  with  the  outputs  of  the 
Provincial  Government,  satisfaction  with  the  outputs  of 
the  National  Government,  citizen  duty  to  be  politically 
interested,  citizen  duty  to  vote,  disaffection  with  the 
power  of  Governmental  authorities,  dissatisfaction  with 
perceived  political  influence  of  Big  Organizations,  sense 
of  relevance  of  National  Government,  and  sense  of  relevance 
of  Provincial  Government. 

What  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the  above  findings? 
Firstly,  there  is  justification  for  believing  that  the 
notion  of  political  alienation  is  not  an  entirely  meaning¬ 
less  concept  among  the  adolescents  sampled  here.  There  is 
enough  continuity  of  "negative  responses"  to  indicate  that 
anti-government  attitudes  are  not  simply  random  responses, 
the  consequence  of  an  unclear  and  amorphous  picture  of 
Governmental  Authorities.  Secondly,  there  is  evidence  that 
the  individuals  who  feel  politically  powerless  also  believe 
one,  that  Governmental  authorities  are  not  performing  as  they 
"ought  to"  --  that  is,  their  activities  are  not  improving 
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the  state  of  affairs  --  and  two,  that  the  power  of  insti¬ 
tutionalized  authorities  is  not  appropriate  or  fair  -- 
that  is,  authorities  have  too  much  say  as  to  how  Canada 
shall  be  governed.  Insofar  as  these  latter  two  attitudes 
are  akin  to  attitudes  of  political  norrnlessness  as  defined 
by  Finifter,  we  are  observing  a  different  phenomenon  than 
that  which  she  noted.  Finifter  found  political  powerless¬ 
ness  and  political  norrnlessness  to  be  unrelated.  We  do  not. 
Is  it  conceivable,  then,  that  antagonism  toward  political 
authorities  observed  here  is  not  an  antithesis  of  specific 
support,  but  of  diffuse  support? 

In  order  to  understand  better  the  nature  of  these 
alienation  feelings,  let  us  turn  now  to  an  examination  of 
the  relationship  of  feelings  of  political  powerlessness  and 
dissatisfaction  with  Government's  activities,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  political  information  and  politicization,  on  the 
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Chapter  5 :  Notes 

1.  Those  respondents  who  are  highly  politically  ineffi¬ 
cacious  agree  strongly  or  somewhat  with  all  five 
positively-worded  political  inefficacy  items;  those 
respondents  highly  inefficacious  disagree  somewhat 
or  strongly  with  all  items. 

2  „  567o  of  the  sample  agrees  strongly  or  somewhat  with 

2/3  of  the  positively  worded  political  cynicism 
statements.  41 %  of  the  students  agree  strongly  or 
somewhat  with  all  three  political  cynicism  statements; 

4%  disagree  strongly  or  somewhat  with  all  items. 

3o  71%  of  the  students  thought  that  two  or  fewer  of  the 
four  organizations  subsumed  under  the  concept  "Big 
Organiza tions "  had  too  much  influence;  91%  rated  no 
more  than  two  of  the  "Big  Organizations"  as  being  too 
influential  as.  decision-makers. 

4.  David  Easton  and  Jack  Dennis,  "The  Child's  Acquisition 
of  Regime  Norms:  Political  Efficacy",  25  -  38;  Richard 
Niemi  and  Kent  Jennings,  "The  Transmission  of  Political 
Values  From  Parent  to  Child",  178. 

5.  P.W.  Struve,  "The  Political  Socialization  of  Adolescents: 

A  Study  of  Students  in  a  Midwestern  High  School", 
Dissertation  Abstracts  International  Humanities  and  Social 
Sciences  ,  3CT(2)  ,  781A. 

6o  Kenneth  Langton  and  M.  Kent  Jennings,  "Political  Social¬ 
ization  and  the  High  School  Civics  Curriculum  in  the  US',' 
American  Political  Science  Review,  62,  3(1968),  863. 

7.  Easton  and  Dennis,  Children  in  the  Political  System,  104. 

8.  Sense  of  Relevance  of  Provincial  Government  and  Sense  of 
Relevance  of  National  Government  are  highly  related: 

Gamma  =  .7589  significant  beyond  .0001  level. 


CHAPTER  6 


PERSONALITY,  POLITICIZATION,  AND  POLITICAL  ALIENATION 

This  chapter  investigates  the  effects  of  five  inde¬ 
pendent  variables  upon  political  alienation  feelings.  Thes 
independent  variables  are:  age,  political  information, 
political  interest,  social  isolation,  and  social  trust. 

A .  Political  Alienation  as  a  Developmental  Concept 

Much  research  has  focused  upon  political  social¬ 
ization  as  a  developmental  process.'*'  There  is  controver¬ 
sy,  however,  concerning  whether  this  developmental  process 
is  not  complete  for  the  most  part  by  the  time  the  student 
leaves  elementary  school,  or  whether  the  process  necessar¬ 
ily  continues  throughout  junior  and  senior  high  school  as 
the  child  develops  the  cognitive  capacities  requisite  to 

2 

the  acquisition  of  certain  political  ideas  and  attitudes. 

Efforts  to  trace  the  development  of  political  socialization 

throughout  adolescence  have  focused  upon  examining  whether 

stimuli  present  in  the  adolescent's  environment  --  for 

example,  high  school  civics  courses  and  peer  groups  -- 

3 

affect  the  teenager's  political  attitudes. 

Here,  our  only  concern  is  with  whether  different 
political  attitudes  change  over  grade.  If  they  do,  so 
that,  for  example,  the  political  ideas  of  the  seventh 
grade  student  differ  from  those  of  the  eleventh  grade 
student,  then ve  will  say,  since  grade  and  age  are  extremely 
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highly  inter-related  that  there  is  justification  for 
conceptualizing  political  socialization  as  a  developmen- 
ta 1  process . 

Figures  6.1  through  6.7  allow  us  to  grasp  visually 
the  differences  in  political  alienation  attitudes  of  junior 
and  senior  high  school  students.  In  very  general  terms, 
older  adolescents  possess  attitudes  more  favorable  to  the 
Government  than  do  younger  adolescents .  Older  adolescents 
are  more  inclined  to  believe  in  both  the  benevolence  and 
relevance  of  both  the  National  and  Provincial  Governments. 
As  well,  they  are  more  willing  to  regard  the  citizen  as 
having  a  duty  to  vote  and  be  interested  in  politics  and 
community  affairs.  Older  students  are  also  slightly  more 
inclined  to  approve  of  the  decision-making  power  of 
sanctioned  authorities,  like  the  Cabinet,  House  of  Commons, 
and  Prime  Minister. 

The  most  interesting  findings  that  emerge  when 
feelings  of  political  alienation  are  examined  over  grade 
are  the  following.  One,  older  students  have  neither  higher 
nor  lower  feelings  of  political  inefficacy  than  do  younger 
students.  And  two,  senior  high  school  students  tend  to 
believe  somewhat  more  strongly  than  do  junior  high  students 
that  Big  Organiza tions  have  too  much  say  in  deciding  how 
affairs  in  Canada  should  be  run.  With  respect  to  feelings 
of  political  inefficacy,  there  are  indications  that  grade 
twelve  students  feel  somewhat  less  inefficacious  than  do 


Satisfaction  with  National  Satisfaction  with  Provincial 
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Figure  6.1 

f - |  A  COMPARISON  OF  JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Senior  High  STUDENTS’  SATISFACTION  WITH  THE  ACTIVITIES  OF 

100  THE  NATIONAL  AND  PROVINCIAL  GOVERNMENTS 


Government 
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Figure  6.2 

A  COMPARISON  OF  JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS’ 


Disaffection  with  Governmental  Dissatisfaction  with  Political 

Authorities  Influence  of  Big  Organizations 
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Figure  6.3 

A  COMPARISON  OF  JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 
Senior  High  SCORES  ON  DISAFFECTION  WITH  GOVERNMENTAL  AUTHORITIES  , 

AND  WITH  THE  POLITICAL  INFLUENCE  OF  BIG  ORGANIZATIONS 


Percentage  of  Students 
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Figure  6.4 

A  COMPARISON  OF  JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR 
HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENT'S  BELIEFS  IN 


Belief  in  a  Citizen  Duty  to  be  Interested  in 
Politics  and  Community  Affairs 


of  Students 
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Figure  6.5 

A  COMPARISON  OF  JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR 
HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENT'S  BELIEFS  IN  A 
CITIZEN  DUTY  TO  VOTE  (N  -  1354) 
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Senior  High  School  Students 


Strongly  Strongly 

Agree  Disagree 

Belief  in  a  Citizen  Duty  to  Vote 


Percentage  of  Students 
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Figure  6.6 
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Figure  6.7 


Grade 
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students  in  other  grades.  (Just  slightly  more  than  one- 
fifth  of  twelfth  grade  students  score  high  on  feelings  of 
political  inefficacy  as  compared  to  almost  one  third  of 
students  in  grades  seven  to  eleven.  And  36%  of  the  grade 
eleven  and  twelve  students  score  high  on  feelings  of 
political  efficacy  as  compared  to  26 70  of  the  grade  seven 
s  tuden ts . ) 

Table  6.1  presents  the  cross- tabula tions  of  grade 
and  political  alienation  measures.  All  relationships 
are  strengthened  when  grade  is  treated  as  a  dichotomous 
variable  (junior  and  senior  high  school) . 


Table  6.1  POLITICAL  ALIENATION  ATTITUDES  OVER 

GRADE 


Grade 

(7  -  12) 

Grade  (Jr.  -  Senior) 

Political  Inefficacy 
Satisf.  with  Prov.  Gov't. 

.2065 

.2868 

Satisf.  with  Nat'l.  Gov't-: 

.175 1* 

.2466 

Duty  to  be  politically 
in teres  ted 

.1760** 

.2484 

Duty  to  vote 

.2060 

.2773 

Relev.  of  Prov.  Gov't. 

.2408 

.3434 

Relev.  of  Nat'l.  Gov't. 

.2052 

.2675 

Disaffection  with  Gov'tal. 
Au thorities 

_  __  /\  /V  A 

.1385 

.1871 

Dissatisf.  with  Influence 
of  Big  Organizations 

.2296 

.3063 

All  relationships  are  significant  at  the  .0001  level  for 
chi  square  statistic,  except  *  significant  at  .005  level 


**  .0005  level 

**  .001  level 
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Looking  within  the  Table,  we  note  at  least  two 
things.  Firstly,  the  differences  over  grade  in  percep¬ 
tion  of  the  relevance  of  the  activities  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  satisfaction  with  those  activities  (belief 
that  such  activities  tend  to  improve  conditions  rather 
than  make  things  worse)  are  more  pronounced  with  respect 
to  the  Provincial  Government  than  with  the  National  Govern¬ 
ment.  And  secondly,  the  difference  in  the  proportion  of 
younger  students  and  older  students  who  believe  the  Govern¬ 
ment  worsens  conditions  diminishes  abruptly  at  the  grade 
ten  level. 

How  do  these  trends  over  grade  compare  with  the 
developmental  nature  of  similar  attitudes  investigated 
within  samples  of  students  in  the  United  States?  In  seeking 
this  kind  of  cross-cultural  comparison,  we  are  beset  with 
at  least  two  difficulties:  one,  the  necessity  of  assuming 
the  comparability  of  different  attitudinal  measures;  and 
two,  the  lack  of  developmental  studies  of  like  attitudes 
among  American  junior  and  senior  high  school  students. 
Accordingly,  differences  suggested  are  for  the  most  part 
tenta  tive . 

We  have  noted  here  the  failure  of  feelings  of  poli¬ 
tical  inefficacy  to  change  over  grade,  thus  suggesting  that 
feelings  of  political  ineffectiveness  in  political  affairs 
have  their  sources  in  factors  unrelated  to  maturational 
trends.  If  this  is  true,  we  are  witnessing  a  difference 


- 
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between  this  sample  and  American  student  samples,  within 
which  Easton  and  Dennis  have  traced  the  child's  rising 

sense  of  political  efficacy  as  he  progresses  through 

5 

elementary  school.  A  second  difference  is  discerned  if 
we  regard  the  increasing  tendency  over  grade  to  believe 
the  activities  of  the  National  and  Provincial  Governments 
improve  conditions  as  equivalent  to  a  trend  towards  believ¬ 
ing  in  the  benevolence  of  Governmental  activities.  Greenberg 
aslced  white  American  children  whether  the  United  States 
Government,  the  State  Government,  or  the  local  City  Govern¬ 
ment  made  things  better  for  most  people,  worse,  or  not 
different  at  all.  There  was  a  decline,  though  slight,  over 
grades  three  to  nine  in  responses  that  the  United  States 
National  Government  made  things  better  for  most  people. 

This  decreasing  faith  over  grade  in  belief  in  the  benevolence 
of  Government  was  more  pronounced  with  respect  to  the  State 
Government,  and  most  pronounced  for  the  City  Government. 

The  proportion  believing  the  City  Government  tends  to  make 
things  better  for  most  people  dropped  from  three  out  of 

five  students  in  grade  seven  to  two  out  of  five  grade  nine 
£ 

students.  Greenberg  thus  found  a  decreasing  tendency  to 
see  government  as  "protective  and  nurturant"  as  children 
get  older.  We  have  found  here  an  increasing  tendency 
to  view  government  as  benevolent  with  age. 

That  higher  proportions  of  older  adolescents  per¬ 
ceive  a  duty  to  vote  and  follow  politics  and  community 


. 
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affairs  is  consistent  with  findings  established  on 
American  samples . ^ 

h •  Political  Alienation  and  Other  Political  Attitudes 

The  investigation  of  feelings  of  political  aliena¬ 
tion  as  a  developmental  phenomenon  means  more  than  positing 
age  as  an  independent  variable  and  investigating  political 
alienation  across  grade.  Age  in  itself  may  be  unimportant; 
age  may  be  important  only  by  its  nature  as  a  surrogate 
variable  confounded  with  other  charac teris tics  like  level 
of  information  and  awareness.  Thus,  those  who  investigate 
political  alienation  as  a  developmental  concept  focus  as 
well  upon  the  pattern  of  interactions  (events)  that  could 
conceivably  result  in  feelings  of  alienation  vis-a-vis 
the  political  system.  However,  because  our  research  design 
is  not  longitudinal,  but  cross-sectional,  this  hypothesizing 
of  sources  of  political  alienation  proceeds  upon  the  assump¬ 
tion  that,  as  a  consequence  of  possessing  different  personal¬ 
ity-type  or  sociological  characteristics,  different  indivi¬ 
duals  experience  different  things,  and  consequently  learn 
different  things  and  assume  different  attitudes.  Then,  if 
we  observe  that  individuals  who  presently  possess  different 
sociological  characteristics  and  personality  traits  have 
different  political  attitudes,  we  then  infer  that  their 
attitudes  are  to  some  degree  the  consequence  of  their 
different  backgrounds  and  psychological  makeups.  It  is  for 


•  *  , 
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this  reason  that  we  proceed  by  comparing  political 
alienation  feelings  among  groups  different  in  sociolog¬ 
ical  characteristics.  Similarity,  if  we  are  concerned 
with  the  question  --  "What  attitudes  are  maturational  - 
that  is,  dependent  upon  a  certain  level  of  cognitive 
development  for  their  acquisition?"  --  we  investigate 
groups  of  students  of  different  ages  and  educational 
levels,  seeking  to  establish  the  threshold  of  occurrence 
of  given  attitudes. 

The  following  discussion  investigates  the  effect 
upon  political  alienation  of  four  personality  variables: 
two  political  in  nature,  two  not.  Two  different  variables 
which  have  been  found  to  be  associated  with  political 
attitudes  are  political  information;  and  political  inter¬ 
est,  political  discussion,  and  media  consumption.  Not  only 
has  an  individual's  political  activities,  like  media 
consumption,  for  example,  been  found  to  affect  his  level  of 
political  awareness,  but  both  political  awareness  and 
political  information  have  been  related  more  directly  to 
satisfaction  with  governmental  authorities  (which  variable 
falls  under  the  rubric  of  political  alienation  as  we  have 

g 

operationalized  the  concept  here) .  Better  informed 
students  have  been  found  to  have  higher  feelings  of  poli- 

Q 

tical  efficacy.  Black  children  in  the  United  States  who 
are  politically  aware  are  more  attached  to  the  National 
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Government  than  are  politically  unaware  black  children.  ^ 

On  adult  samples,  both  political  in  teres  t  ^'^and  political 

knowledge  have  been  observed  to  be  negatively  related  to 

12 

feelings  of  political  alienation. 

In  addition,  two  other  variables,  not  political  in 
nature,  have  been  found  to  affect  political  alienation 
feelings.  These  two  variables  are  social  trust  and  social 
isolation.  Misanthropy,  or  a  lack  of  social  trust,  has 
been  observed  to  correlate  strongly  with  political  alien- 
ation  feelings  among  adults.  The  interpretation  put 
upon  such  findings  is  that  distrust  of  political  authori¬ 
ties  is  part  of  a  more  generalized  sense  of  distrust  of 

people.  In  fact,  social  trust  has  been  used  as  an  indica- 

14 

tor  of  political  alienation.  Finifter  found  "faith  in 

people"  to  be  the  best  predictor  of  perceived  political 

normlessness  (the  latter  was  defined  as  one  of  two  dimen- 

15 

sions  of  political  alienation).  A  lack  of  faith  in 
people  has  been  found  to  be  related  to  social  alienation 


and  anomie . 
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Social  isolation,  as  the  state  opposite  to  social 
integration,  refers  to  both  a  physical  and  a  psychological 
condition.  Individuals  not  integrated  into  a  pattern  of 
social  interaction  can  be  described  as  socially  isolated, 
as  can  individuals  who  feel  themselves  not  to  be  a  part 
of  desired  social  interactions,  regardless  of  whether  they 


are  in  fact. 
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When  social  isolation  has  been  operationalized 

so  as  to  be  equivalent  to  organizational  membership 

(and  involvement),  it  has  been  found  to  exert  an  effect 

independent  of  socio-economic  status  upon  adult  political 

17 

alienation  feelings.  Social  isolation  has  itself  been 
treated  as  a  dimension  of  political  alienation.  When  social 
isolation  was  posited,  along  with  normlessness  and  powerless¬ 
ness  to  be  a  component  of  alienation  from  society,  a  low 
but  statistically  significant  relationship  was  found  between 
alienation  and  rural  background.  As  well,  isolation  has 

been  found  to  be  a  factor  affecting  the  mode  of  expression 

19 

of  political  alienation  feelings. 

The  effects  of  social  isolation  and  social  trust 

upon  adolescent  political  attitudes  may  be  contingent  upon 

the  joint  occurrence  of  the  two  dispositions.  Participation 

in  high  school  extracurricular  activities  has  been  found 

to  generate  feelings  of  integration  into  the  informal 

20 

high  school  system.  Feelings  of  integration,  in  turn, 
are  associated  with  social  trust.  And  socia lly- trus ting 
teenagers  have  been  found  to  be  more  inclined  to  approve 
of  "politics".  On  the  other  hand,  Ziblatt  found  no  direct 
relationship  (in  this  same  study)  between  participation 
in  high  school  extracurricular  activities  and  positive  or 
negative  attitudes  toward  politics.  Hence,  if  social 
isolation  is  represented  by  a  lack  of  participation  in 
extra-curricular  activities,  then,  only  if  social  isolation 
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generates  feelings  of  social  distrust  may  social  isola¬ 
tion  effect  political  attitudes. 

Ziblatt's  conclusions  are  not  upheld  by  another 
study  of  how  participation  in  American  high  schools  affects 
political  attitudes.  Helen  Sonnenburg  Lewis  found  direct 
positive  relationships  between  participation  in  high  school 
extra-curricular  activities  and  sense  of  political  efficacy, 
expectation  of  future  political  participation,  and  legi¬ 
timacy  sentiments  towards  political  institutions  and  poli- 

..  ,  ..  21 

tical  parties  , 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  remaining  part  of  this 
chapter  to  examine  the  effects  of  these  four  independent 
variables  -  politicization,  political  knowledge,  social 
trust,  and  social  isolation  -  upon  feelings  of  political 
a liena  tion . 

1 .  Construction  of  Measures  of  Politicization,  Political 

Information,  Social  Trust,  and  Social  Isolation 

A  detailed  account  of  the  construction  of  measures 
of  Politicization,  Political  Information,  Social  Isolation, 
and  Social  Trust  is  found  in  Appendix  B.  In  addition, 
frequency  distributions  of  Politicization,  Political 
Information,  Social  Isolation,  and  Social  Trust  are  given 
in  Appendix  B . 

Politicization  is  defined  here  to  embrace  an  indi¬ 
vidual's  political  interest;  the  frequency  of  his  political 
discussions  with  his  parents,  friends,  and  teachers;  and 
his  assumption  of  an  active  role  in  discussions  of  poli- 
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tical  matters  with  his  friends. 

Seven  Political  Information  questions  were  used 
to  construct  a  Likert-type  scale  of  Political  Information. 
As  with  the  Politicization  measure,  students  have  been 
categorized  as  "High",  "Medium",  and  "Low"  on  Political 
Informa  tion . 

The  measure  of  Social  Trust  used  here  is  an 
adaptation  of  Rosenberg's  "faith  in  people"  scale. 

It  taps  an  individual's  belief  that  people  can  be  trusted, 
are  helpful,  and  try  to  help, rather  than  are  distrustful, 
look  out  for  themselves,  and  take  advantage  when  given  an 
oppor tunity . 

The  individual  who  is  Socially  Isolated  in  a 
physical  sense  is  the  student  who  spends  his  spare  time 
after  school  and  on  the  weekends  by  himself,  rather  than 
in  the  company  of  his  friends  and  family.  The  individual 
who  is  socially  isolated  in  a  psychological  sense  is  the 
student  who  feels  left  out  most  of  the  time  or  sometimes 
from  the  centre  of  things  at  school. 

2 .  Politicization,  Political  Information.,  Social 

Isolation,  Social  Trust  and  Political  Alienation 

Does  the  adolescent's  level  of  Political  Informa¬ 
tion  and  Politicization  affect  his  perception  of  his 
relationship  to  Governmental  authorities?  It  would  seem 
so.  As  Table  6 ,20  indica  tes ,  the  association  between 
Political  Information  and  Politicization,  and  Political 
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Table  620  SUMMARY  OF  STRENGTH  OF  RELATIONSHIP  (GAMMA)  BETWEEN  POLITICAL 
ALIENATION  MEASURES  AND  POLITICIZATION,  POLITICAL  INFORMATION, 
SOCIAL  TRUST,  AND  SOCIAL  ISOLATION  (N  =  1354) 
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Attitudes  are  statistically  significant. 


Let  us  verbalize  the  findings  of  Table  6 .20 . In¬ 
dividuals  who  are  highly  politicized  believe,  in  larger 


numbers  than  lowly  politicized  students,  that  both  the 

National  and  Provincial  Governments  improve  conditions, 

and  have  a  great  deal  or  some  effect  upon  daily  affairs. 

Tables  6.2  and  6.3  illustrate  this  more  clearly. 

Table  6.2  Cross-Tabulation  of  Relevance  of 

National  Government  by  Politicization  (N  =  1354) 

Level  of  Politicization 

Sense  of 

Relevance  of 

High 

Medium 

Low 

National  Gov't. 

(N=527) 

(N=480) 

(N=347) 

Great  Deal 

24 . 9% 

16.3% 

9.5% 

Fair  Amount 

48.6 

44.6 

31.4 

Only  a  Little 

24.1 

32.3 

38.3 

Not  at  All 

2.5 

6.9 

20.7 

Tota  1 

100.0% 

100 . 1% 

99.9% 

Gamma  = 

.3734  df  =  6  x2 

significant 

beyond  .0001 

level 

Table  6.3 

Cross -Tabulation 

of  Satisfaction  With 

the  Activities  of  the  National  Government  by 

Politiciza  tion 

(N  =  1354) 

Level  of  Politicization 

Sa  tisfaction 

With  the 

High 

Medium  - 

Low 

National  Gov't. 

(N=527) 

(N=480) 

(N=347) 

High 

11.0% 

7.  IX 

5.8% 

Medium 

79.3 

81.3 

73.5 

Low 

9.7 

11.7 

20.7 

Tota  1 

100.0% 

100 . 1% 

100.0% 

2 

Gamma  =  .2563  df  =  4  x  significant  beyond  .0001  level. 
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Tables  6.4  and  6.5  in  Appendix  C  give  the  cross- tabula tion 
results  for  the  Provincial  Government. 

Individuals  who  are  highly  politicized  are  also 
much  more  inclined  to  perceive  a  citizen  duty  to  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  politics  and  community  affairs,  and  slightly  more 
willing  to  perceive  voting  as  a  citizenship  duty  than  are 
lowly  politicized  students.  (See  Table  6.6  in  Appendix  C.) 
However,  an  individual's  level  of  politicization  has  no 
effect  upon  either  his  feelings  of  political  inefficacy  or 
his  approval  of  the  power  of  institutional  authorities  or 
his  satisfaction  with  the  amount  of  say  Big  Organizations 
have  in  decision-making. 

Politically  informed  students,  like  politicized 

students,  possess  more  supportive  attitudes  than  poorly 

informed  students.  Firstly,  while  the  better  informed 

student  is  neither  more  nor  less  politically  efficacious, 

he  does  believe  somewhat  more  strongly  in  the  relevance  of 

both  the  Federal  and  Provincial  Governments.  See  Table  6.7 

below,  and  Table  6.8  in  Appendix  C.  High  information  is 

strongly  negatively  associated  with  the  belief  that  the 

National  Government  has  no  effect  at  all.  Secondly,  persons 

< 

with  low  amounts  of  information  are  more  inclined  than  the 
better  informed  to  feel  that  the  activities  of  the  National 
and  Provincial  Governments  tend  to  make  things  worse.  (See 
Table  6.9  and  Table  6.10  in  Appendix  C.)  Conversely,  students 
who  possess  a  high  amount  of  information  credit  the  National 
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Table  6.7  Cross-Tabulation  of  Sense  of  Relevance 
of  National  Government  by  Information  (N  =  1342) 


Relevance  of 
National  Govern¬ 
ment 

Level 

High 

(N  =  315) 

of  Information 
Medium 
(N  =  605) 

Low 

(N  =  422) 

Great  Deal 

24 . 8% 

18 . 37 

12.3% 

Fair  Amount 

44.4 

43.8 

40.0 

Only  a  Little 

29.2 

29.1 

34.4 

Not  at  All 

1.6 

8.8 

13.3 

Total 

100.07. 

100.0% 

100.0% 

Gamma  =  .2206  df  =  6  chi  square  statistic  significant 
beyond  .0001  level. 


Table  6.9  Cross-Tabulation  of  Satisfaction  with 
National  Government  by  Political  Information 


Satisfaction  with 

National  Government 

Level 

High 

(N=315) 

of  Information 
Medium 
(N=605) 

Low 

(N=422) 

Improves  Conditions 

10 . 8% 

9.17 

5.27 

Sometimes  improves,  some¬ 
times  not 

79.7 

79.2 

77.5 

Makes  things  worse 

9.5 

11.7 

17.3 

Total 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

2 

Gamma  =  .2144  df  =  4  x  significant  beyond  .001  level 


and  Provincial  Governments  with  improving  the  state  of  affairs. 
Thirdly,  highly  informed  students  are  more  inclined  to  believe 

that  the  citizen  has  a  duty  to  be  interested  in  politics  and 

community  affairs,  and  slightly  more  willing  to  perceive  a 

citizen  duty  to  vote,  than  are  the  poorly  informed  students. 
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See  Table  6.11.  And  fourthly,  those  who  are  highly 
informed  affirm  in  larger  numbers  than  those  who  are  poorly 
informed,  the  legitimacy  of  the  power  of  Government  officials 
and  structures,  and  interestingly,  not  the  amount  of  say 
Big  Organizations  have  in  how  affairs  in  Canada  should  be 
run.  See  Table  6.12  below  and  Table  6.13  in  Appendix  C. 


Table  6.11  Belief  in  Duty  to  be  Interested 
in  Politics  by  Political  Information 


Belief  in  Duty 

Level  of 

Political  Information 

to  be  Interested 

High 

Medium 

Low 

in  Politics 

(N=315) 

(N=605) 

(N=422) 

Strongly  Agree 

59 . 7% 

46 . 1% 

35 . 3% 

34.3 

44.8 

51.9 

4.8 

6.4 

8.8 

Strongly  Disagree 

1.3 

2.6 

4.0 

Total 

100.1% 

99.9% 

100.0% 

Gamma  =  .2669  df 

=  6  chi  square  statistic 

signif ican 

beyond 

.0001  level 

Table  6.12 

Disaffection 

with  Governmental 

Authorities 

by  Political 

Informa  tion 

Disaffection  with 

Level  of  Political  Information 

Governmental  Author- 

Low 

Medium 

High 

i  ties 

(N=422) 

(N=605) 

(N=315) 

Low 

16.4% 

21.2% 

35.6% 

Medium 

50.7 

49.9 

42.5 

High 

32.9 

28.9 

21.9 

Total 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

Gamma  =-.2071  df  =  4  x  significant  beyond  .0001 
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Let  us  reiterate  what  the  above  results  indicate. 

The  poorly  informed  student  does  not  feel  a  duty  either 
to  participate  or  to  be  interested  in  politics;  believes 
the  Provincial  and  National  Governments  have  little  or 
no  impact  upon  his  daily  life;  feels  that  the  National  and 
Provincial  Governments  tend  to  make  things  worse  rather 
than  better;  and  is  dissatisfied  with  the  amount  of  say 
Government  institutions  have  in  deciding  how  affairs  in 
Canada  should  be  run,  but  not  with  the  power  of  Big  Organ¬ 
izations.  The  highly  informed  student,  on  the  other  hand, 
perceives  an  obligation  to  participate  and  be  interested  in 
politics,  tends  to  be  somewhat  less  certain  that  Governmental 
Institutions  have  an  illegitimate  amount  of  say  in  deciding 
how  Canada  should  be  governed,  but  believes  Big  Organizations 
have  too  much  influence,  and  believes  that  the  two  levels 
of  Government  have  a  great  deal  or  a  fair  amount  of  effect 
upon  his  daily  life,  which  impact  is  felt  by  an  improvement 
of  conditions. 

Given  the  high  inter-relationship  between  Political 

23 

Information  and  Politicization,  we  should  expect 

Politicization  to  relate  to  the  specified  political  attitudes 
in  much  the  same  manner  as  Political  Information,  What  is 
surprising,  then,  is  the  finding  that  level  of  Political 
Information  is  related  to  approval  of  the  influential 
decision-making  position  of  Governmental  officials  and 
structures  and  the  influence  of  Big  Organizations  in  govern- 
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ing  Canada,  but  Politicization  is  not.  The  meaning  of  this 
is  uncertain:  possibly  it  suggests  that  the  acquisition  of 
political  information  may  be  more  important,  in  the  long 
run,  in  belief  in  the  legitimacy  of  political  authorities, 
than  participative  orientations. 

Does  either  Social  Trust  or  Social  Isolation  have  an 
effect  upon  the  political  attitudes  being  examined  here? 

Both  Social  Trust  and  Social  Isolation  appear  to  have  a 
bearing  upon  dissa tisfac tion  with  the  activities  of  the 
National  Government.  Those  individuals  who  either  spend 
their  spare  time  by  themselves  rather  than  in  the  company 
of  others,  or  who  feel  left  out  of  things  at  school  most  or 
almost  all  of  the  time,  or  both,  believe  quite  strongly 
that  the  National  Government  does  not  improve  conditions 
but  makes  things  worse.  Socially  distrusting  adolescents, 
as  well  as  adolescents  physically  removed  from  people  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  activities  of  the  Provincial  Govern¬ 
ment,  as  well.  (These  relationships  are  presented  in  tabular 
form  in  Tables  6.14  through  6.17  in  Appendix  C.) 

In  addition,  misanthropy  affects  an  individual's 
feelings  of  political  effectiveness  and  satisfaction  with 
the  power  of  Governmental  officials  and  structures.  This 
finding  supports  the  argument  that  feelings  of  ineffective¬ 
ness  vis-a-vis  political  authorities  and  belief  in  their 
non-responsiveness,  and  skepticism  regarding  the  legitimacy 
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of  Governmental  power  is  part  of  a  more  general  lack  of 
faith  in  people  generally. 

The  above  findings  would  suggest,  contrary  to  the 
evidence  of  Ziblatt,  that  social  isolation  and  social  trust 
exert  independent  effects  upon  political  attitudes;  and  that 
social  trust  is  not  an  intervening  variable  between  social 
isolation  and  negative  attitudes  toward  the  Government. 
Instead,  we  have  some  support  for  Lewis'  claim  that  social 
isolation  can  have  an  independent  effect  upon  political 
attitudes  and  not  an  effect  mediated  by  social  trust. 

What  this  second  half  of  the  chapter  has  revealed  is 
that  Politicization  and  Political  Information  are  both 
positively  related  to  favorable  attitudes  toward  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  sense  of  citizen  duty,  and  feelings  of  political 
effectiveness.  Social  Isolation  and  Social  Trust  have  less 
of  a  tie-in  with  supportive  attitudes,  but  do  relate  to 
satisfaction  with  governmental  outputs,  and,  in  the  case  of 
Social  Trust,  to  feelings  of  Political  Efficacy  and  Belief 
in  the  Legitimacy  of  the  Power  of  Governmental  Authorities. 

C .  Sex  Differences  in  Political  Attitudes 

Sex,  as  an  independent  variable,  differs  from 
Politicization,  Political  Information,  Social  Isolation, 
and  Social  Trust  in  being  a  "given",  and  hence,  not  a 
function  of  environmental  or  personality  stimuli.  It  is 
examined  here  for  its  effects  upon  feelings  of  political 
alienation  simply  because  its  utility  as  an  "explanatory" 


.  *  • 


* 

« 

* 
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variable  has  been  noted  both  in  studies  of  adult  poli¬ 
tical  attitudes  and  childhood  political  orientations. 

Adult  sex  differences  have  been  well  documented,  and  gener¬ 
ally  establish  the  lower  level  of  political  interest, 
political  information,  and  political  activity  of  women  as 
compared  to  men.  On  samples  of  American  children  and 

teen-agers,  boys  have  been  found  to  be  better  politically 
24  _  25 

informed  ,  more  politically  active,  and  stronger  believers 

26 

in  a  citizen  duty  to  participate.  On  the  other  hand,  no 

differences  in  "basic  attachment,  loyalty,  and  support  of 

27 

the  country"  have  been  noted. 

Ada  Finifter  found  that  the  political  alienation 
of  men  and  women  may  be  dimensionally  different;  she  found 
that  men  scored  somewhat  higher  in  feelings  of  normless- 
ness  (sense  that  political  authorities  are  not  behaving  in 
accordance  with  the  political  norms  of  the  regime)  than 

28 

women,  but  women  have  higher  feelings  of  powerlessness. 

Our  research  supports  neither  those  who  argue  no 
childhood  sex  differences  in  supportive  attitudes  nor 
Ada  Finifter  who  found  political  alienation  to  be  different 
in  nature  for  men  and  women. 

While  boys  do  not  differ  from  girls  on  any  of  the 
other  indicants  of  political  alienation  feelings,  boys 
are  more  inclined  than  girls  to  say  that  the  National 

O  Q 

Government  "makes  things  worse."  (18.5%  versus  8.2%) 

More  girls  are  inclined  to  say  that  the  National  Government 
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"sometimes  improves  conditions,  sometimes  makes  things 
worse" . 

Sex  differences  in  Political  Information  and 

Politicization  are  not  found  either.  However,  females 

30 

are  somewhat  more  trusting  than  males,  and  describe 
themselves  as  slightly  less  isolated.  Insofar  as  these 
two  variables  are  related  to  Satisfaction  with  the 
National  Government’s  activities,  perhaps  the  sex  differences 
noted  here  can  be  accounted  for  by  those  two  variables . 

We  will  investigate  this  possibility  at  a  later  point  in 
this  paper. 
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CHAPTER  7 


FAMILY  BACKGROUND  AND  POLITICAL  ALIENATION 
A .  In tr oduc tion 

The  opportunity  for  parents  to  affect  the  political 
learning  of  the  child  is  almost  unavoidable.  The  gener¬ 
ally  high  possibility  of  strong  emotional  ties  being  esta¬ 
blished  between  the  child  and  his  parents,  and  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  extensive  interaction  among  family  members  -- 
an  interaction  which  continues  until  the  child  leaves 
home  --  permits  one  to  assume  that  the  family  will  exercise 
a  role  in  the  political  socialization  of  the  child.  But  it 
is  not  immediately  obvious  that  all  families  will  influence 
the  political  learning  of  the  child  to  the  same  degree. 
Different  students  of  political  socia liza tion  have  suggested 
that  the  efficacy  of  that  influence  process  will  be  contin¬ 
gent  upon  several  things,  including  the  following:  the 
political  climate  of  the  family;  the  internal  decision¬ 
making  structure  of  the  family;  the  nature  of  the  affective 
ties  between  the  child  and  his  parents;  and  the  educational 
and  social  background  of  the  parents.  The  family's  influence 
may  be  felt  in  two  ways  --  directly,  by  a  transfer  of  values 
and  attitudes,  or  indirectly,  by  affecting  the  child's  self- 
concept  which  in  turn  affects  the  child's  propensity  for 
political  learning.^ 

The  possibility  of  the  family  directly  transmitting 
political  values  and  attitudes  would  seem  to  be  a  function 
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of  the  familial  political  climate.  The  latter  includes 
the  level  of  politicization  within  the  family  (political 
interest  and  discussion);  the  homogeneity-heterogeneity  of 

O 

parent's  political  attitudes;  parents'  sense  of  political 

4 

efficacy;  and  the  consciousness  of  family  efforts  at 
political  socialization.  The  second  factor  mentioned, 
aspects  of  the  family  structure,  includes  the  following: 
the  child's  perception  of  parental  control  and  his  satis¬ 
faction  with  that  power  relationship;^  the  child's  oppor- 
tunity  to  participate  in  family  decision-making;  the 

relative  power  and/or  dominance  of  mother  and  father  in 

7  8 

authority;  and  the  absence  of  the  father  from  the  family. 

The  third  aspect  of  the  family  which  has  been  examined, 
the  strength  of  emotional  ties  between  the  parents  and  the 
child,  has  been  concerned  to  determine  which  parent  the  male 
and  female  child  feels  closer  to.  A  fourth  set  of  variables 
includes  the  educational  and  social  background  of  the  parents. 
The  educational  and  social  background  of  the  parents  results 
in  the  child's  being  placed  within  a  social  context;  hence, 
any  social  class  differences  in  the  child's  political  know¬ 
ledge  and  feelings  of  political  efficacy,  for  example, are  to 
some  extent  an  indirect  measure  of  family  influence. 

Of  these  four  types  of  variables,  only  political 
climate  and  social  climate  (parent's  educational  and  social 
background)  will  be  examined  here  for  their  effect  upon  the 
child's  feelings  of  political  alienation.  These  two  sets 
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of  variables  have  been  chosen  because  of  their  relative 
ease  of  measurement  and  their  strong  probability  of  affect¬ 
ing  the  child's  political  attitudes. 

B .  Measurement  of  Family  Political  Climate:  Parents' 
Political  Interest  and  Parent's  Political  Activity 

The  familial  political  climate  which  surrounds  the 
child  may  have  a  bearing  upon  the  child's  political  orien¬ 
tations,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  "[o]ne  would  expect 
parents  for  whom  politics  is  more  salient  to  emit  more  cues 
both  direct  and  indirect.  Cue  giving  would  structure  the 

political  orientations  of  the  child,  and,  in  the  absence  of 

g 

rebellion,  bolster  parent- s tudent  correspondences." 

The  familial  political  climate  is  described  in  terms  of 
mother's  and  father's  frequency  of  discussions  of  political 
and  community  affairs,  intensity  of  political  interest,  and 
frequency  of  political  activities,  "like  going  to  political 
meetings,  election  rallies,  talking  to  politicians".  A  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  construction  of  the  measures  of  Parents' 
Political  Interest  and  Parents'  Political  Activity  is  given 
in  Appendix  B.  Mother's  and  father's  party  identification 
(as  perceived  by  the  respondent)  will  be  investigated  as  a 
dimension  of  familial  political  climate. 

Students  of  political  socialization  are  in  disagree¬ 
ment  as  to  the  importance  of  the  familial  political  climate 
in  the  over-all  political  socialization  of  the  child  and 
adolescent.  The  controversy  concerns  itself  with  whether 
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the  effect  of  the  family  is  direct  or  indirect,  and 
innovative  (cue-giving)  or  reinforcing  of  the  larger 
social  environment.  There  is  as  yet  no  positive  evidence 
that  the  parents'  interest  in  and  discussion  of  politics 
has  a  direct  effect  upon  the  child's  political  information 
and  politicization.  At  best,  the  effect  of  parents' 
political  interest  would  seem  to  be  indirect,  affect  the 
child's  feelings  of  political  efficacy. ^  Niemi  and 
Jennings,  as  well,  find  evidence  that  the  salience  of 
politics  within  the  family  has  more  of  an  indirect  than 
a  direct  effect  upon  the  child's  political  socialization; 
its  influence  may  be  felt  not  through  the  child's  adopting 
the  political  attitudes  of  his  parents,  but  via  its  inverse 
relationship  to  the  child's  feelings  of  political  cynicism. 

More  active  political  involvement  on  the  part  of  the 
parents  has  been  found  to  affect  not  only  the  child's  feel¬ 
ings  of  political  efficacy,  but  his  sense  of  citizen  duty 
and  amount  of  political  information  as  well. 

The  nature  of  the  family  as  a  political  unity  also 
can  be  described  in  terms  of  political  party  affiliation  -- 
whether  or  not  the  mother  and  father  identify  with  a  polit¬ 
ical  party,  and  the  homogeneity  or  heterogeneity  of  that 
political  party  affiliation.'*''1'  However,  there  have  not 
been  found  to  be  any  differences  in  "attachment  to  the 
nation"  or  "compliance  to  the  system  of  law",  or  with 
satisfaction  with  Governmental  outputs,  or  in  political 
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information  across  political  party  identification  of 
parents.  Even  though  no  differences  in  party  identifica¬ 
tion  and  political  attitudes  have  been  noted  on  samples 
of  American  students,  it  was  decided  here  to  include 
political  party  identification  as  one  independent  variable. 
The  rationale  is  that  it  was  hypothesized  in  this  study 
(and  correctly)  that  stark  differences  in  political  party 
identification  over  residence  (and  school)  existed. 

C .  Measurement  of  Social  Background 

The  adolescent  moves  as  well  within  a  particular 

13 

social  climate.  As  used  here,  social  climate  is  a 
surrogate  variable  for  key  aspects  of  the  environment 
within  which  the  adolescent  moves.  Here  the  concept  is 
defined  in  terms  of  the  following  discrete  variables : 
father's  and  mother's  level  of  education;  father's 
occupational  status;  and,  owing  to  income  differences 
observed  across  sub-populations  of  residence,  residence 
(farm,  town,  city).^  Interest  in  the  variable  of  social 
climate  arises  because  of  our  earlier  observation  that 
the  process  of  learning  political  attitudes  may  differ 
across  different  environmental  situations.  Langton  adduces 
evidence  to  show  that  the  enduring  nature  of  family 
influence  may  depend  upon  the  parent's  social  climate  and 
the  environment  within  which  the  adolescent  moves .  Although 
initially  both  lower  class  males  and  upper  and  middle  class 


males  from  the  maternally-dominated  family  had  low 

feelings  of  efficacy  as  children,  the  middle  and  upper 

class  male  adolescents  had  strong  feelings  of  political 

efficacy,  while  the  lower  class  male  adolescent  continued 

to  feel  politically  inefficacious.  The  conclusion  which 

Langton  drew  is  that  .  .  the  more  efficacious  and  upper 

class  political  culture  appears  to  counteract  the  differ - 
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ential  effects  of  maternal  dominance." 

These  different  discrete  variables  which  we  have 
placed  under  the  rubric  of  social  climate  have  been 
found,  at  one  time,  to  have  a  bearing  upon  supportive 
attitudes,  and  at  yet  another  time,  to  have  no  effect. 
Langton  found  that  parents'  level  of  education  had  both  an 
indirect  and  a  direct  effect  upon  the  child's  supportive 
orientations.  With  respect  to  the  indirect  effect,  parents' 
level  of  education  had  an  effect  upon  the  child's  political 
information  and  participative  orientations;  with  respect 
to  the  direct  influence,  parent's  educational  level  had  a 
bearing  upon  the  child's  feelings  of  political  efficacy. ^ 

Sigel,  using  an  index  of  socio-economic  status,  found  the 

17 

same  thing  as  Hess  and  Torney.  On  the  other  hand,  neither 

of  the  two  detailed  studies  of  the  childhood  assessments 

of  the  legitimacy  of  the  political  system  discovered  any 

differences  over  social  class  (or  religious  affiliation) 

in  attachment  to  the  nation  and  affect  for  and  faith  in 

18 

political  authority  figures. 
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D .  Findings 

Basically,  as  Table  7.1  indicates,  Parents' 

Political  Interest  does  have  some  effect  upon  the  child's 
positive  attitudes  towards  government  and  politics. 

Firstly,  the  extent  of  parents'  politicization  has  no  bear¬ 
ing  upon  the  child's  feelings  of  effectiveness  in  politics. 
Nor  does  it  affect  the  child's  satisfaction  (or  dissatis¬ 
faction)  with  the  amount  of  power  both  Governmental  author¬ 
ities  and  Big  Organizations  have  in  determining  how  affairs 
in  Canada  shall  be  run.  Secondly,  adolescents  who  describe 
their  parents'  political  interest  and  discussion  as  high 
and  adolescents  who  characterize  their  parents  as  politi¬ 
cally  "active"  affirm,  in  higher  numbers,  the  duty  of  the 
citizen  to  be  interested  in  politics  and  community  affairs; 
however,  they  are  neither  more  nor  less  likely  than  students 
describing  their  parents  as  lowly  politically  interested 
and  as  inactive  in  political  affairs,  to  believe  that  the 
citizen  has  a  duty  to  vote.  See  Tables  7.2  and  7.3  in 
Appendix  C. 

Thirdly,  high  parental  political  interest  and 
frequent  political  discussion  are  associated  strongly  with 
the  adolescent's  belief  that  the  activities  of  the  Provin¬ 
cial  Government  tend  to  improve  things,  rather  than  make 
them  worse,  but  only  slightly  with  the  adolescent's  satis¬ 
faction  with  the  activities  of  the  National  Government. 

(See  Tables  7.4  and  7.5  in  Appendix  C.)  More  active  forms 
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Table  7. 1 

Strength  of  Relationship  (Gamma)  Between  Parents'  Poli¬ 
tical  Interest  and  Parent's  Political  Activities  and 
Political  Alienation  Variables 
(N  =  1354) 

Parents'  Political  Parents'  Political 


Political  Inefficacy 

Satisfaction  with  the 
National  Government 


Satisfaction  with  the 
Provincial  Government 


Sense  of  Relevance  of 
Provincial  Government 

Sense  of  Relevance  of 
National  Government 

Duty  to  be  Interested 
in  Politics 

Duty  to  Vote 

Disaffection  with  Govern¬ 
mental  Authorities  - -  “ 

Dissatisfaction  with 

Influence  of  Big  _  _ _ 

Organiza  tions 

2 

All  relationships  are  significant  .|or  x  beyond  .0001  level, 
except  *  which  is  significant  for  x  at  .0005  level. 


Interest  Activities 


.1742 

.2689 

.3788 

.1614 

.4076 

.1888 

.3840 

.2390 
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of  political  behavior  on  the  part  of  one's  parents  have 
no  relation  to  the  student's  belief  in  the  benevolent 
nature  of  either  Provincial  or  National  Government's 
activities . 

Fourthly,  high  Parents'  Political  Interest  is  strongly 
associated  with  the  adolescent's  perception  of  the  National 
and  Provincial  Governments  as  having  a  "great  deal"  or 
"fair  amount"  of  effect  upon  daily  affairs.  There  is  only 
a  slight  tendency  for  students  who  describe  their  parents' 
Political  Activity  as  high  to  perceive  in  higher  numbers 
than  students  describing  their  parents'  Political  Activity 
as  less  "active"  that  both  the  National  and  Provincial 
Governments  have  a  great  deal  or  some  effect  upon  daily 
affairs.  (The  relationship  is  rather  weak  with  respect  to 
the  Provincial  Government.)  (See  Tables  7.6  and  7.7  in 
Appendix  C.) 

Four  of  the  seven  dependent  variables  postulated 
here  as  indicators  of  political  alienation  feelings  -- 
Political  Inefficacy,  Duty  to  Vote,  Disaffection  with 
Governmental  Authorities,  and  Dissatisfaction  with  Influ¬ 
ence  of  Big  Organizations  --  relate  not  at  all  to  intensity 
of  Parents'  Political  Interest.  One  --  the  Belief  that  the 
National  Government  Improves  Conditions  --  is  weakly 
associated  with  the  independent  variable.  Intensity  of 
Parents'  Political  Activity  appears  to  be  even  less 
imp or tant  with  respect  to  the  child's  feelings  of  political 
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alienation  --  seemingly  related  only  to  the  child's 
belief  in  a  citizen  duty  to  be  interested  in  politics 
and  community  affairs. 

Where  the  familial  political  climate  exerts  its 
strongest  effect  is  upon  the  child's  perception  of  the 
relevance  of  the  activities  of  the  National  and  Provincial 
Governments  (particularly  the  former) . 

The  foregoing  discussion  seems  to  indicate  the 
general  lack  of  a  direc t  effect  of  the  parental  political 
climate  upon  adolescent  political  attitudes.  However,  these 
findings  do  not  remove  the  possibility  of  parents'  politi¬ 
cization  indirectly  affecting  political  alienation  feelings. 
The  high  statistical  relationship  between  intensity  of 
Parents'  Political  Interest  and  adolescent  perception  of 
the  National  and  Provincial  Governments  as  having  a  "great 
deal"  or  "fair  amount"  of  relevance  upon  daily  affairs  gives 
a  priori  support  for  this  contention,  if  we  recall  the 
relationship  between  this  latter  variable  and  indicators 
of  Political  Alienation.  As  will  be  noted  in  the  following 
chapter,  the  familial  political  climate  affects  other 
aspects  of  the  child's  political  outlook  (including  his 
Politicization,  Political  Information,  Social  Isolation), 
which  in  turn  relate  directly  to  the  adolescent's  political 
a  tti tudes . 

One  further  aspect  of  the  nature  of  the  family  as 
a  political  unit  is  the  Political  Party  Identification  of 
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the  mother,  father,  and  child.  Does  the  respondent  per¬ 
ceive  himself  and  his  parents  as  having  a  political  party 
identification,  and,  if  so,  what  is  the  object  of  that 
identification?  Differences  in  adolescent  political 
attitudes  are  discerned  here  across  the  political  party 
identification  of  the  respondent,  his  father,  and  his  mother. 
Such  differences  are  surprising,  in  light  of  so  much  evidence 
to  the  contrary  with  respect  to  samples  of  American  school 
children . ^ 

Owing  to  the  strong  correlations  among  respondent’s 

party  identification  and  reported  father's  and  mother's 

20 

party  identification,  *  in  the  event  of  all  relationships 
between  respondent's  and/or  mother's  and/or  father's  party 
identification  and  a  given  political  attitude  being 
statistically  significant,  only  the  strongest  relationship 
will  be  reported. 

When  cross- tabula tions  of  political  party  identifi¬ 
cation  and  political  alienation  variables  were  made,  it 
became  clear  that  the  most  basic  differences  in  political 
attitudes  appeared  to  be  between  party  identifiers  and  in¬ 
dividuals  claiming  "no  party"  or  "other  party"  preference, 
or  claiming  ignorance  of  their  and  their  parents'  party 
preference.  This  being  the  case,  all  the  latter  individuals 
were  collapsed  into  one  category  --  non-party  identifiers. 
Pearson  correlations  were  then  performed  with  the  different 
measures  of  political  alienation  and  the  political  party 
affiliations  of  Liberal  Party,  Progressive  Conservative 


Party,  Social  Credit  Party,  New  Democratic  Party,  and 

no  party.  The  latter  variables  were  treated  as  dummy 
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variables.  Table  7.8  gives  a  summary  of  these  relation¬ 
ships  which  were  statistically  significant  at  the  .001 
level . 


Table  7.8  CORRELATIONS  BETWEEN  POLITICAL  ALIENATION 
MEASURES  AND  POLITICAL  PARTY  IDENTIFICATION  OF  RESPOND¬ 
ENT,  HIS  FATHER,  AND  HIS  MOTHER  PEARSON  R'S. 


Political  Conservative 

Par  ty  I  .D 

.  Liberal  Party 

I  .D. 

Alienation  ^ 

F  a  ther 

Mo ther 

R 

Fa  ther 

Mo ther 

Relev.  Prov.  .0816 

Gov ' t . 

.1027 

.1347 

Relev.  Nat'l.  .1222 
Gov ’ t . 

.1310 

.1539 

Satisf.  Nat'l. 

Gov  1 1 . 

.1730 

.1460 

.1537 

Satisf.  Prov.  .0987 
Gov  1 1 . 

.1076 

.1085 

.0966 

Duty  to  be  .1122 

Politica lly 

Interes  ted 

.1218 

.0962 

Disaff.  Gov'tal. 

Au thori ties 

.1376 

.0975 

.1259 

What  Table  7.8  indicates  is  the  following; 

Firstly,  affiliation  with  the  Liberal  Party  is 
associated  with  a  much  higher  frequency  of  responses  that 
the  National  Government  improves  conditions,  and  satisfaction 
with  the  amount  of  say  Governmental  Authorities  have  in 
running  affairs  in  Canada,  than  is  affiliation  with  any  other 
political  party.  See  Table  7.9  and  7.10. 
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Table  7 ;9  Cross-Tabulation  of  Satisfaction  wi  th 
Activities  of  the  National  Government  by  Respondent’s 
_ Political  Party  Identification _ 


Sa  tisfac tion 

with  National  Respondent's  Political  Party  I.D. 

Government  Liberal  P.C.  NDP  Social  Other  No  D.K, 
_ _ _ Credit  Party  Party _ 


Improves 

conditions 

15.67, 

7.7% 

5.87, 

4 .67, 

_  7.5% 

5.1% 

Sometimes 

improve 

77.8 

79.7 

78.8 

84.3 

73.3  71.4 

79.1 

Makes  things 
worse 

6.6 

12.5 

15.4 

11.1 

26.7  21.1 

15.8 

Total  N 

(320) 

(271) 

(52) 

(108) 

(15)  (133) 

(455) 

7 

100.07, 

99.97, 

100. 07o 

100.07, 

100.07,100.07, 

100. 07o 

Gamma  = 

.2588  df 

=  12  x2 

significant  beyond  .0001  level 

*  Don’t  Know 


The  strength  of  the  relationship  between  Mother's  Party 
I.D.  and  Satisfaction  with  the  Activities  of  the  National 
Government  is  .2522;  Father's  Party  I.D.  and  Satisfaction 
with  the  Activities  of  the  National  Government  is  .2191 
both  with  12  degrees  of  freedom  and  significant  for  xZ 
beyond  .0001  level. 


Table  7.10  Disaffection  with  Governmental  Authorities 
_ by  Respondent's  Party  Identification _ 

Disaffection  with  R's  Party  Identification 


Governmenta 1 

Au thori ties 

Libera  1 

P.C. 

N.D.P. 

Socia 1 
Credit 

Other 

Party 

No 

Party 

D.K.  ? 

Low 

32.5% 

19 . 6% 

9 . 67, 

14 . 8% 

20.07, 

19 . 5% 

23 . 1% 

Medium 

47.2 

48.3 

59.6 

56.5 

66.7 

48.1 

45.9 

High 

20.3 

32.1 

30.8 

28.7 

13.3 

32.3 

31.0 

Total  N 

(320) 

(271) 

(52) 

(108) 

(15) 

(133) 

(455) 

7 

/o 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

99.9 

100.0 

Gamma  = 

.1040 

df  =  12 

significant  at  .0001 

level 

Gamma 
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Although  approximately  four-fifths  of  all  students 
agree  that  the  National  Government  "sometimes  improves 
conditions,  sometimes  not",  the  frequency  of  students 
responding  that  the  National  Government  "usually  makes 
things  worse"  is  at  least  twice  as  high  for  non-Liberal 
Party  identifiers  as  for  Liberal  Party  identifiers. 

Individuals  who  express  "no  party"  affiliation  or  "other 
party"  affiliation  are  the  most  prone  to  report  that  the 
National  Government  "usually  makes  things  worse". 

Secondly,  affiliation  with  the  Progressive  Conser¬ 
vative  Party  is  associated  with  a  belief  in  a  duty  to  be 
politically  interested.  Social  Credit  Party  supporters 
are  slightly  less  likely  to  be  agreeable  to  a  citizen  duty 
to  vote. 

Thirdly,  self - identified  Liberals  are  slightly  less 
likely  to  perceive  the  effect  of  the  National  Government 
upon  daily  affairs  as  being  great  and  slightly  less  likely 
than  other  party  identifiers  to  perceive  a  duty  to  participate. 
Table  7.11  gives  the  proportion  of  students  of  differing 
party  identifications  who  perceive  the  relevance  of  the 
National  Government. 

Fourthly,  respondents  who  identify  with  the  Liberal 
Party  have  slightly  stronger  feelings  of  political  efficacy 
than  do  adolescents  who  label  themselves  and  their  parents 
as  supporters  of  other  political  parties. 


' 
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Table  7.11  Cross-Tabulations  of  Sense  of  Relevance  of 


the  National  Government  by  Respondent's 
Political  Party  Identification 


Sense  of 
Relevance  of 

Na  tiona 1 
Government 

Respondent ' 

Liberal  P.C. 

s  Party 

NDP 

Identif ica tion 
Social  Other 
Credit  Party 

No 

Party 

D.K. 

Great  Deal 

20.3% 

23.2% 

26.9% 

21.3% 

33.3% 

14 . 3% 

11.6% 

Fair  Amount 

47.5 

46.1 

40.4 

37.0 

26.7 

40.6 

40.2 

Only  a  Little 

26 . 6 

28.0 

28.8 

34.3 

40.0 

32.3 

33.6 

Not  at  All 

5 . 6 

2.6 

3.8 

7.4 

...  —  ■ 

12.8 

14.5 

Total  N 

(320) 

(271) 

(52) 

(108) 

(15) 

(133) 

(455) 

% 

100.0 

99.9 

99.9 

100.0 

100.0 

99.9 

99.9 

Gamma  =  .1961  df  =  18  x  significant  beyond  .0001  level 
The  strength  of  the  relationships  between  Father's  Party 
I.D.  and  Mother's  Party  I.D.  and  Sense  of  Relevance  of 
National  Government  are  .1786  and  .^961,  respectively, 
for  18  degrees  of  freedom  and  for  x  significant  beyond 
.0001  level. 


The  statistically  strong  finding  that  adolescents 
who  claim  for  themselves  and  their  parents  identification 
with  the  Liberal  Party  are  much  more  satisfied  with  the 
policy  outputs  of  the  National  Government  than  are  supporters 
of  the  other  political  parties  is  the  most  interesting  of 
the  relationships  noted  here.  Frequencies  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  National  Government's  activities  are  higher  for 
children  whose  parents  and  who  themselves  identify  with  the 
New  Democratic  Party  than  for  children  who  claim  their  and 
their  parents'  party  identification  to  be  Liberal.  Children 
who  report  "no  party"  affiliation  believe  overwhelmingly 
that  the  National  Government  tends  to  make  things  worse. 
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What  is  significant  is  the  focus  of  these  sentiments 

22 

upon  the  National  Government.  To  what  extent  are  these 
attitudes  a  consequence  of  the  position  of  power  of  the 
Liberal  Party  in  Ottawa  at  the  present  time?  If  they  are, 
is  a  belief  in  the  benevolent  nature  of  Governmental 
activities  contingent  upon  the  party  label  of  the  political 
authorities  and  representatives  in  the  Federal  Government? 

Or,  is  it  not  merely  a  question  of  party  label,  but  of  an 
attitude  grounded  in  the  belief  (which  may  well  be  a  fairly 
rational  position)  that  beneficial  policy  outcomes  are  either 
contingent  upon  one's  political  party  achieving  office  and 
are  simply  not  forthcoming  for  New  Democratic  Party  and 
Social  Credit  Party  identifiers,  par ticular ly ,  from  a 
Government  wherein  the  Liberal  Party  has  the  majority  voice, 
for  example. 

What  these  findings  support,  to  some  extent  and  in 
an  indirect  way,  is  a  disaffection  within  this  adolescent 
sample  from  the  traditional  political  parties  (the  Liberals 
and  Progressive  Conservatives)  at  not  only  the  federal 
level,  but  the  provincial  level  as  well.  It  is  somewhat 
surprising  that  Progressive  Conservative  Party  identifiers 
are  somewhat  more  favorably  disposed  toward  the  Provincial 
Government  than  are  supporters  of  the  Social  Credit  Party, 
which  party  has  held  political  office  since  1935.  Progress¬ 
ive  Conservative  supporters  possess  attitudes  at  least  as 
positive,  and  more  positive  with  respect  to  citizen  duty, 
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as  Liberal  Party  supporters  (except  on  the  one  attitude 
related  to  Satisfaction  with  the  Activities  of  the  National 
Government) .  It  is  the  adolescent  who  identifies  with  a 
political  party  other  than  the  Liberal  and  Progressive 
Conservative  Parties,  or  with  no  party  at  all,  who  is 
disenchanted  with  Governmental  authorities  and  politics 
generally. 

A  note  of  caution  must  be  injected  at  this  point 
and  it  is  the  possibility  of  the  spuriousness  of  these 
relationships  between  political  party  identification  and 
political  attitudes.  As  will  be  soon  observed,  differences 
in  respondent's  level  of  Political  Interest  and  Political 
Information,  as  well  as  in  intensity  of  Parents'  Political 
Interest  and  Political  Activity  exist  over  political  party 
identification.  Hence,  owing  to  the  relationship  of  all 
these  latter  variables  to  political  attitudes,  we  must 
recognize  the  tentative  nature  of  these  relationships  until 
we  can  control  for  other  factors.  This  will  be  done  in  the 
next  chapter. 

E .  Political  Alienation  and  Social  Climate 

Each  of  the  separate  indices  of  social  climate  -- 
father's  occupation,  father's  level  of  education,  mother's 
level  of  education,  and  residence  --  were  investigated  for 
their  separate  association  with  political  alienation  atti¬ 
tudes.  As  with  political  party  identification,  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  using  dummy  variables  at  the  ordinal  level  of 
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measurement  was  utilized  in  order  to  allow  Pearson 
correlations  to  be  performed. 

1 •  Father’s  Occupation  and  Adolescent  Political  Alienation 
Does  father's  occupation  make  a  difference  in  the 
adolescent's  supportive  attitudes?  While  there  are  no  clear 
trends  which  distinguish  children  of  parents  professiona  iiy 
occupied  from  children  of  unskilled  labourers,  there  are 
indications  that  children  whose  fathers  are  engaged  in 
lower  status  occupations  are  slightly  less  positively 
oriented  toward  Government  and  politics.  A  couple  of  such 
indications  are  these.  One,  children  of  unskilled  labourers 
are  slightly  less  willing  than  other  adolescents  to  maintain 
a  citizen  duty  to  participate  and  to  hold  that  the  Provin¬ 
cial  Government  tends  to  improve  things,  rather  than  make 
them  worse;  and  two,  teenagers  whose  parents  are  farmers 
are  distinguished  from  teenagers  whose  fathers  are  employed 
professionally  by  their  somewhat  lower  satisfaction  with  the 

National  Government  --  both  its  policy  outputs  and  the  amount 

23 

of  say  it  has  in  running  the  affairs  of  the  Canadian  people. 

2 .  Parent's  Level  of  Education  and  Political  Alienation 

Neither  father's  nor  mother's  level  of  education  is 
found  here  to  have  any  effect  upon  the  adolescent's  feelings 
of  political  inefficacy,  satisfaction  with  the  activities  of 
the  Provincial  and  National  Governments,  sense  of  citizen 
duty,  or  satisfaction  with  the  role  of  Big  Organizations 
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in  running  affairs  in  Canada.  There  is  a  definite  ten¬ 
dency  for  children  whose  parents  possess  a  university 
degree  education  to  be  more  approving  of  the  power  posi¬ 
tion  of  Governmental  Authorities  in  running  Canadian 
affairs  and,  though  very  slight,  to  affirm  the  benevolent 

9  / 

aspect  of  the  Provincial  Government's  activities.  But 
generally,  the  level  of  mother's  and  father's  education 
does  not  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  child's  political 
attitudes  examined  here. 

3 .  Residence  (Farm,  Town,  and  City)  and  Political  Alienation 

Do  the  political  attitudes  of  students  who  live  on 
a  farm  differ  from  those  of  students  residing  in  a  small 
town  or  in  a  large  urban  centre?  Yes.  And  the  differences 
add  up  to  students  residing  on  farms  possessing  less 
positive  attitudes  toward  Government  and  politics  than 
students  who  live  in  the  large  city.  See  Tables  7.12 
through  7.15.  Compared  to  city  students,  farm  students 
feel  somewhat  less  politically  efficacious;  are  more  inclined 
to  feel  that  the  National  Government  not  only  tends  to  make 
things  worse  rather  than  better,  but  are  also  disaffected 
with  National  Government  institutions  and  authorities. 
However,  farm  and  town  students  are  more  willing  to  regard 
interest  in  politics  and  community  affairs  as  the  duties  of 

a  good  citizen. 

None  of  sense  of  relevance  of  both  levels  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  satisfaction  with  the  policy  outputs  of  the  Provincial 
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Table  7.12  Political  Inefficacy  by  Residence 

(N  -  1329) 


Feelings 
of  Political 
Inefficacy 

Farm 

Residence 

Town 

City 

High 

36.1% 

25.7% 

27.8% 

Medium 

34.8 

34.8 

40.8 

Low 

29.1 

39.5 

31.4 

Total  N 

(523) 

(296) 

(510) 

% 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Gamma 

=  .0795 

df  =  4  s 

ignificant  at  .001 

Table  7.13  Satisfaction  with  the  Activities  of 


the  National 

Government  by  Residence 

(N  =  1329) 

Satisfaction  with 
Activities  of  the 
National  Government 

Farm 

Residence 

Town 

City 

Improves  conditions 

5.7% 

10 . 5% 

9.8% 

Sometimes  improves 

78.2 

78.7 

78.4 

Makes  things  worse 

16.1 

10.8 

11.8 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Gamma  =-.1525 

df  =  4 

2 

x  significant 

beyond  .01 

Table  7.14  Belief  in  a  Citizen  Duty  to  be  Interested 
in  Pol itics  by  Residence _ (N=1329) _ _ 


Belief  in  a 

Duty  to  be 
Interested  in 
Politics 

Farm 

Residence 

Town 

City 

Strongly  Agree 

51.8% 

52.0% 

35 . 7% 

40.3 

39.9 

52.2 

5.4 

5.1 

9.2 

Strongly  Disagree 

2.5 

3.0 

2.9 

Total  N 

(523) 

(296) 

(510) 

% 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

=  .2081  df  =  6  significant  beyond  .0001 


Gamma 
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Table  7.15  Disaffection  with  Governmental 
Authorities  by  Residence  (N  =  1329) _ 


Disaffection  with 
Governmental 

Au thori ties 

y  nuo  j 

Farm 

_ 

Residence 

Town 

City 

Low 

15 . 5% 

27.7% 

28.0% 

Medium 

51.4 

47.0 

46.3 

High 

33.1 

25.3 

25.7 

Total  N 

(523) 

(296) 

(510) 

7 

/o 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Gamma  =  -.1702  df  =  4  significant  at  .0001 
level . 


Government,  or  belief  in  a  duty  to  vote  differ  significantly 
across  residence. 

Of  the  four  aspects  of  social  climate  investigated, 
then,  rural-urban  residence  appears  to  be  the  most  differ¬ 
entiating  factor  as  far  as  positive  (or  negative)  attitudes 
towards  politics  and  government  are  concerned. 

The  importance  of  residence  in  accounting  for 
differences  in  sentiments  towards  Governmental  authorities 
and  politics  is  noteworthy  in  suggesting  the  limitations 
of  generality  of  American  studies  of  political  socialization 
--  studies  which  have  been  conducted  on  samples  of  children 
in  large,  urban,  white  middle-class  America. 

The  finding  that  rural  residence  is  associated  with 
different  political  attitudes  raises  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  alienation  witnessed  here  is  more  a  character- 
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istic  of  the  rural  students  than  of  the  urban  students. 
However,  before  we  conclude  this,  it  is  necessary  to 
examine  how  other  variables  are  confounded  with  residence. 
For  example,  we  have  noted  the  utility  of  predicting 
alienation  feelings  from  the  variables  of  Parents’  Political 
Interest  and  Parents’  Political  Activity.  Are  residence 
and  these  latter  two  variables  confounded  so  that  children 
from  rural  Alberta  come  from  homes  which  are  somewhat  less 
politically  active,  and  are  only  alienated  because  their 
parents  are  politically  inactive?  It  is  in  the  effort  to 
find  out  if  the  former  is  indeed  the  case,  that  we  now 
turn  to  a  discussion  of  the  inter-relationships  among  the 
independent  variables,  and  their  confounding  effects  upon 
political  alienation  feelings. 
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A  MULTI-VARIATE  ANALYSIS  OF  POLITICAL  ALIENATION 

A.  Summary  of  Previous  Findings 

Thus  far  we  have  examined  the  inter-relationships 
among  several  variables  each  posited  to  be  an  indicator 
of  adolescent  political  alienation.  As  well,  the  indepen¬ 
dent  effects  of  several  variables  upon  these  dependent 
variable^  have  been  investigated.  It  might  be  useful,  now, 
to  recapitulate  briefly  just  what  we  have  established  thus 
far.  The  following  paragraphs  summarize  these  findings, 
beginning  with  the  pattern  of  inter-relationships  among 
the  individual  measures  of  political  alienation. 

1 .  Inter-relationships  Among  Political  Alienation  Measures 
Attitudes  concerning  the  relevance  of  the  Provincial 
and  National  Governments,  the  beneficial  nature  of  Provincial 
and  Federal  Governments'  activities,  and  a  citizen  duty  to  be 
interested  in  politics  and  community  affairs  are  inter-related. 
Individuals  with  positive  attitudes  on  one  of  these  variables 
generally  hold  positive  attitudes  on  the  other  variables. 

Measures  of  political  inefficacy  feelings,  belief  in 
a  duty  to  vote,  disaffection  with  Governmental  authorities, 
and  disaffection  with  the  influence  of  Big  Organizations  in 
governmental  affairs  are  less  discriminatory.  Individuals 
who  respond  negatively  on  one  of  these  measures  do  not 
necessarily  respond  m  lilce  manner  on  either  another  of  these 
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measures  or  on  any  of  those  cited  in  the  previous  para¬ 
graph  . 

The  individual  who  feels  politically  inefficacious 
and  disaffected  with  Governmental  authorities  tends  to  be 
less  satisfied  with  the  activities  of  the  Provincial  and 
National  Governments  than  the  politically  efficacious 
student  not  disaffected  with  Governmental  authorities.  The 
politically  inefficacious  individual  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  the  efficacious  student  on  his  attitude  about  the  effect 
the  National  Government  has  upon  daily  affairs  but  he  does 
see  the  Provincial  Government  as  having  somewhat  less  bearing 
upon  daily  matters  than  the  efficacious  student. 

The  adolescent  who  denies  the  adult's  duty  to  vote 
denies  as  well  his  obligation  to  maintain  an  interest  in 
politics  and  community  affairs.  The  same  individual  is  more 
inclined  than  not  to  argue  the  detrimental  nature  of  the 
activities  of  the  National  Government  (though  not  of  the 
Provincial  Government),  and  to  suggest  the  limited  effect 
of  both  the  Provincial  and  National  Governments  upon  daily 
affairs.  However,  he  is  neither  more  nor  less  politically 
efficacious,  disaffected  with  Governmental  Authorities, 
or  with  the  amount  of  say  Big  Organiza tions  have  in  decision¬ 
making  in  Canada . 

2 .  Student's  Personal  Characteristics  and  His  Political 
Aliena  tion 

Turning  now  to  an  examination  of  political  alienation 
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measures  and  their  relationship  to  other  variables,  it 
appears  to  be  the  case  that  there  are  two  useful  sets  of 
"predicting"  variables:  one  is  a  set  of  "personal  character¬ 
istics"  of  the  respondent  --  most  notably  his  age,  amount 
of  political  information,  political  interest  and  participa¬ 
tive  orientations,  and  somewhat  less  importantly,  his  feelings 
of  social  trust  and  social  isolation.  The  second  set  of 
variables  is  the  set  of  "family  background"  traits  of  the 
respondent.  The  major  variables  here  appear  to  be  the 
politicization  of  the  respondent's  parents  (their  political 
interest  and  frequency  of  discussion  of  political  matters), 
the  political  party  identification  of  the  respondent  and 
his  parents,  and  the  residence  of  the  respondent  and  his 
parents . 

The  respondent's  age,  his  level  of  politicization, 
and  his  political  knowledge  are  all  useful  "predictors"  of 
whether  the  individual  believes  that  the  provincial  and 
national  levels  of  government  tend  to  "improve  conditions" 
or  "make  things  worse";  have  "a  great  deal"  or  "some"  effect 
upon  daily  affairs,  or  "no  effect  at  all"  or  "only  a  little"; 
and  whether  the  individual  perceives  a  duty  to  participate 
(to  be  interested  in  politics  and  to  vote) . 

However,  par ticipa tive  orientations  have  no  bearing 
upon  whether  the  individual  is  disaffected  with  Governmental 
Authorities  and  dissatisfied  with  the  role  of  Big  Organiza¬ 
tions  in  decision-making,  although  age  and  information  do. 
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And  none  of  age,  level  of  Politicization,  and  amount  of 
Political  Information  seemingly  permit  us  to  predict 
whether  the  individual  will  experience  feelings  of  ineffec¬ 
tiveness  in  politics. 

Knowing  whether  the  student  is  trusting  of  people 
generally  and/or  is  both  physically  and  psychologically 
isolated  from  people  seems  to  be  useful  in  guessing  the 
individual's  likely  satisfaction  with  the  policy  outputs 
of  the  Provincial  and  National  Governments.  Social  trust 
is  related  to  Disaffection  with  Governmental  Authorities 
and  social  isolation  seemingly  helps  us  to  estimate  the 
individual's  likelihood  of  feeling  ineffective  vis-a-vis 
political  authorities.  However,  a  gauge  of  the  student's 
misanthropic  and  isolationist  sentiments  appears  to  be 
not  as  valuable  as  knowing  his  age,  participative  orienta¬ 
tions,  and  level  of  political  information  when  it  comes  to 
speculating  about  his  attitudes  regarding  a  duty  to  partici¬ 
pate,  the  relevance  upon  daily  matters  of  the  two  governments, 
and  satisfaction  with  the  role  of  Big  Organizations  in 
decision-making  in  Canada, 

We  can  now  attempt  a  profile  of  the  alienated 
adolescent  in  terms  of  his  personal  characteristics.  He  is 
more  likely  to  be  the  junior  high  school  student  than  the 
senior  high  school  student;  more  likely  to  be  poorly  informed 
about  politics  and  Government  than  well-informed;  is  more 
likely  to  be  only  a  little  or  not  at  all  interested  in  politics 
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than  interested  somewhat  or  very  much;  unlikely  to  discuss 
politics  with  his  friends,  and,  if  he  does,  to  remain 
passive  in  those  discussions  rather  than  taking  an  active 
part;  more  likely  to  be  distrustful  than  trustful  of  people; 
and  more  likely  to  spend  his  spare  time  alone  rather  than 
with  friends  and  family,  and  to  feel  apart  from  the  centre 
of  things  at  school  rather  than  close  to  what's  happening. 

3 .  Student's  Background  and  His  Political  Alienation 

We  can  elaborate  our  profile  of  the  alienated 
adolescent  by  knowing  the  intensity  of  political  interest 
and  frequency  of  discussion  of  political  matters  on  the  part 
of  his  parents,  their  political  party  identification,  and  their 
place  of  residence.  The  individual  with  supportive  attitudes 
whom  we  described  earlier  as  the  older,  politically  informed 
student  oriented  towards  political  participation,  who  is 
trusting  in  his  social  relationships  and  feels  a  part  of 
curricular  happenings  may  also  be  the  individual  who  describes 
his  parents  as  highly  politically  interested  and  as  engaging 
in  political  discussions  frequently,  and  supporting  the 
Progressive  Conservative  Party.  In  addition,  he  is  more 
likely  to  live  in  a  city  than  on  a  farm. 

In  outlining  this  pattern  of  inter-relationships, 
at  least  one  question  arises.  To  what  extent  are  these  two 
sets  of  independent  variables  independent  of  each  other? 

More  specifically,  how  are  the  personal  characteristics 
of  the  respondent  related  to  his  background  variables? 
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This  question  is  a  vitally  important  one  to  answer  if  we 
are  concerned  to  determine  which  of  the  relationships 
outlined  earlier  are  spurious.  An  example  should  suffice 
to  show  this.  We  have  found  that  the  student  who  is 
highly  politicized  believes  the  National  Government 
improves  conditions.  But  so  does  the  student  whose  parents 
are  politically  active  and  who  identify  with  the  Progressive 
Conservative  or  Liberal  Parties.  Now,  is  the  individual 
who  is  highly  politicized  also  the  individual  whose  parents 
are  politically  active?  And  is  he  the  individual  who 
identifies  with  the  Progressive  Conservative  or  Liberal 
Parties?  If  the  individual  who  is  highly  politicized  is 
the  same  student  found  in  the  politically  active  family, 
does  the  individual  affirm  the  tendency  of  the  National 
Government  to  improve  conditions  rather  than  make  things 
worse,  because  of  his  participative  orientations  and  because 
of  his  familial  political  climate?  Or,  is  he  holding  that 
particular  political  attitude  as  a  direct  consequence  of  his 
level  of  Politicization,  and  only  as  a  consequence  of  his 
Parents'  Political  Interest  because  the  latter  affects  the 
individual's  level  of  Politicization?  In  other  words,  is 
the  effect  of  Parents'  Political  Interest  upon  this  parti¬ 
cular  political  attitude  confounded  with  the  respondent's 
Politicization,  or  is  it  a  spurious  relationship?  Or  are 
we  witnessing  a  developmental  phenomenon  --  that  is,  does 
Parents'  Political  Interest  only  affect  the  respondent's 
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political  attitude  through  the  intervening  variable  of 
respondent's  level  of  Politicization? 

The  foregoing  example  should  reveal  the  importance 
of  knowing  how  the  various  personal  characteristics  of  the 
respondent  interact  with  his  background  traits  in  affecting 
his  political  attitudes.  However,  rather  than  elaborating 
upon  the  inter-relationships  of  personal  characteristics, 
background  variables,  and  personal  and  background  variables 
in  the  body  of  this  paper,  only  a  table  outlining  these 
statistical  relationships  will  be  given  here.  Table  8.1 
does  this.  As  well,  a  few  tables  outlining  what  are 
regarded  as  highly  significant  relationships  between 
personality  and  background  variables  are  given  in  Appendix  C. 

B .  Regression  of  Independent  Variables  Upon  Political 

Alienation  Measures 

Out  of  this  multiple  number  of  inter-relationships 
of  variables,  we  seek  not  a  causal  explanation  of  how  these 
personality,  background  and  political  alienation  variables 
are  inter-related,  but  only  a  more  parsimonious  diagram¬ 
matic  presentation  of  the  most  important  relationships  among 
these  many.  Our  interests  are  two-fold:  firstly,  to  ascer¬ 
tain,  very  generally,  the  rela tive  importance  of  these 
independent  variables  in  accounting  for  the  variance  in  each 
of  those  dependent  variables  posited  here  to  be  measures  of 
political  alienation.  And  secondly,  in  achieving  the  former 
goal,  to  shed  light  upon  the  nature  of  all  associations  -- 
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1  Politicization 


2  Political 
Informa  tion 


3  Grade  (Age) 


Parents'  Political 
Interes  t 


5  Parents'  Political 
Ac  tivi ties 


6  Physical  Isolation 
(Alone  in  Spare 

Time) 

7  Psychological 
Isolation  (Close¬ 
ness  to  Centre  of 
Things) 

8  Sex 


School 


10  Social  Trust 


TABLE  8-1  MEASURES  OF  ASSOCIATION  (GAMMA)  AMONG  PERSONAL  AND 
BACKGROUND  CHARACTERISTICS  (N=1354) 

(All  relationships  are  significant  for  chi  square  at  .0001  level, 
unless  otherwise  indicated.) 
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their  direct,  intervening,  or  confounding  nature. 

The  tool  utilized  in  this  task  is  that  of  multiple 
regression.  In  order  to  use  the  multiple  regression 
technique,  all  variables  at  the  nominal  level  of  measure¬ 


ment  were  converted  to  ordinal  level  variables  by  means 

2 

of  dummy  variables.  The  version  of  multiple  regression 

used  here  is  stepwise  regression.  As  explained  in  the 

manual  which  gives  a  computer  program  for  its  execution, 

The  method  constructs  a  prediction  equation 
one  variable  at  a  time.  The  first  step  is 
to  choose  the  single  variable  which  is  the 
best  predictor.  The  second  variable  brought 
in  is  the  one  which  provides  the  best  pre¬ 
diction  in  conjunction  with  the  first  variable. 
You  then  proceed  in  stepwise  fashion,  adding 
the  best  variable  at  each  step  until  you  have 
the  desired  number  of  independent  variables  in 
the  equation  or  until  additional  variables  no 
longer  make  a  significant  addition  to  the 
prediction  equation.  ^ 

This  multiple  regression  procedure  orders  the  independent 
variables  by  their  relative  capacity  to  account  for  variance 
in  the  dependent  variable.  By  assessing  the  proportion  of 
variance  of  the  dependent  variable  accounted  for  by  each 


independent  variable,  the  relative  importance  of  each  of 
the  independent  variables  in  predicting  the  dependent 
variable  can  be  ascertained.  ^ 

Insofar  as  we  are  not  aiming  at  any  causal  analysis 
or  seeking  to  "explain"  political  alienation  feelings, 
neither  regression  equations  nor  relative  numerical  pro¬ 
portions  of  variance  accounted  for  by  each  of  the  indepen- 
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dent  variables  will  be  given.  These  linkages  of  indepen¬ 
dent  variables  to  a  dependent  variable  (political  aliena¬ 
tion  measure)  represent  prediction  equations  in  the  sense 
that  only  those  independent  variables  that  direc tly 
account  for  the  largest  proportion  of  variance  in  the 
dependent  variable  are  linked  to  the  dependent  variable 
in  the  diagrams  given.  These  linkages  have  been  arrived 
at  after  all  variables  which  had  been  found  earlier  to  be 
associated  with  a  given  dependent  variable  have  been 
regressed  upon  that  dependent  variable. 

The  following  diagrams  present  schematically  the 
major  linkages  of  independent  variables  and  Dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  National  Government's  Activities,  Belief  in  a 
Duty  to  be  Politically  Interested,  Dissatisfaction  with 
Provincial  Government's  Activities,  Political  Inefficacy, 
and  Disaffection  with  Governmental  Authorities.  Duty  to 
Vote  and  Disaffection  with  Influence  of  Big  Organizations 
have  been  omitted  from  this  analysis,  owing  to  their 
somewhat  more  limited  relation  to  the  independent  variables 
examined  here. 
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LINKAGES  OF  INDEPENDENT  VARIABLES  TO  SATISFACTION  WITH  PRO¬ 
VINCIAL  GOVERNMENT'S  ACTIVITIES 
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Only  the  relative  strength  of  variables  directly  predicting  Political 
Inefficacy  is  given. 
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Several  things  of  interest  emerge  from  this 
regression  analysis.  These  are  outlined  below  in  point 
form  for  both  emphasis  and  clarity. 

1)  Other  political  alienation  attitudes  are  generally 
more  useful  than  personality  and/or  background  variables 

in  directly  accounting  for  Satisfaction  with  the  Activities 
of  the  National  Government,  Political  Inefficacy,  and 
Disaffection  with  Governmental  Authorities. 

2)  The  effect  upon  political  alienation  attitudes  of 
personality  and  background  type  variables  is  not  direct, 

for  the  most  part,  but  mediated  through  a  Sense  of  Relevance 
of  the  Provincial  Government.  There  are,  however,  exceptions 
to  this.  Party  Identification  has  a  direct  bearing  upon 
the  belief  that  the  National  Government  worsens  things,  as 
do  feelings  of  social  isolation.  Political  Inefficacy  is 
directly  accounted  for  to  some  degree  by  feelings  of  social 
distrust.  Disaffection  with  Governmental  Authorities  varies 
directly  as  occupational  status  and  level  of  political  infor¬ 
mation  vary.  And  level  of  political  information  and  politi¬ 
cization  are  both  useful  in  predicting  Satisfaction  with  the 
Provincial  Government's  Activities. 

3)  Personality  and  background  variables  are  more  useful 
than  alienation  attitudes  in  accounting  for  variance  in 
Satisfaction  with  the  Activities  of  the  Provincial  Govern¬ 
ment  and  Belief  in  a  Duty  to  be  Interested  in  Politics. 

This  would  imply  at  least  two  things:  one,  that  belief  in 
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a  citizen  duty  is  not  akin  to  political  alienation  /  politi¬ 
cal  support  as  those  concepts  are  used  here;  and  two,  that 
adolescents  studied  here  orient  themselves  quite  differently 
toward  the  two  levels  of  Government.  Satisfaction  with  the 
Provincial  Government  is  a  function  of  political  information, 
political  awareness,  and  perception  of  the  relevance  of  the 
Provincial  Government  (the  latter  is  a  function  of  political 
awareness  and  an  active  familial  political  environment) . 
However,  dissatisfaction  with  the  National  Government's 
activities  is  a  function  of  non-Liberal  Party  identifica¬ 
tion,  social  isola tion(both  of  which  have  been  found  to 
be  associated  with  residence),  Disaffection  with  Governmental 
Authorities,  and  a  sense  of  the  Relevance  of  Provincial 
Government.  Only  the  latter  variable  is  a  function  of 
political  knowledge,  political  awareness,  and  familial 
political  climate.  In  short,  it  appears  as  though  negative 
sentiments  towards  the  National  Government  are  not  so  easi  iy 
manipulable  and  alterable  by  political  knowledge  and  aware¬ 
ness  . 

4)  Residence,  and  variables  which  differ  across  residence, 
like  parents'  Political  Interest  and  Party  Identification, 
are  intervening  variables,  in  the  sense  that  their  effect 
upon  political  alienation  attitudes  is  mediated  by  other 
variables:  Parents'  Political  Interest  in  the  case  of 
Residence,  and  Respondent's  Politicization,  in  the  case  of 
Parents'  Political  Interest,  and  then  by  Sense  of  Relevance 
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of  Provincial  Government. 

5)  The  importance  of  a  sense  of  the  relevance  of  the 
Provincial  Government  in  accounting  for  satisfaction 
with  the  activities  of  the  Provincial  and  National  Govern¬ 
ments  should  be  stressed.  And  that  belief  is  a  function 
of  the  respondent's  politicization,  age,  and  his  parents' 
political  interest.  However,  Satisfaction  with  the  Activ¬ 
ities  of  the  National  Government  is  accounted  for  almost 
as  well  by  Political  Party  Identification.  This  would 
suggest  that  negativism  toward  the  National  Government, 
manifested  in  dissatisfaction  with  the  policy  outcomes  of 
that  Government,  is  a  function  of  both  rational  consider¬ 
ations  and  political  unawareness.  Feelings  of  alienation 
are  not  accompanied  by  a  perception  of  the  relevance  of 
Governmental  activities  upon  daily  affairs,  and  it  is  the 
individual  who  does  not  perceive  the  salience  of  Govern¬ 
mental  action  and  the  individual  who  is  politically  unaware 
and  ill-informed  who  is  most  dissatisfied  with  Governmental 
authorities.  But  if  the  relating  of  Political  Party  Iden¬ 
tification  to  alienation  feelings  can  be  taken  to  mean  that 
positive  sentiments  regarding  Governmental  policies  are 
contingent  upon  the  party  label  of  that  Government  pursuing 
those  policies,  then  political  support  may  be  interpreted 
to  be  contingent  upon  rational  (that  is,  calculation  of 
personal  benefit)  factors. 

6)  Residence  has  no  direct  effect  upon  political  alien- 
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ation  feelings;  rather,  its  effect  is  mediated  through 
political  party  identification.  This  suggests  that  if  the 
political  socialization  process  which  gives  rise  to  nega¬ 
tivism  feelings  is  a  consequence  of  different  social 
climates,  it  is  not  because  residence  directly  affects 
political  attitudes  and  attitudes  toward  the  Government, 
but  because  different  individuals  residing  in  different 
environments  assume  different  levels  of  political  aware¬ 
ness  and  Political  Party  Identification  which  in  turn 
result  in  different  political  attitudes. 


.  .  * 
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Chapter  8:  Notes 

1.  Knowledge  of  multiple  regression  is  drawn  from  the 
following  sources:  Hayward  Alker ,  Jr.,  Mathematics 
and  Politics  (New  York,  1965),  68  -  80;'  96  -  107; 

Hubert  Blalock,  Causal  Inferences  in  Non-Exper imen ta 1 
Research  (Chapel  Hill,  1964),  Chapters  1-3;" 

Hubert  Blalock,  Social  Statistics  (New  York,  1959)  , 
Chapters  18,  19;  N.R.  Draper  and  H.  Smith,  op . ci t . , 

104  -  127;  Dennis  J.  Palumbo,  Statistics  in  Political 
and  Behavioral  Science  (New  York,  1970);  Chapter  10; 

R.  J.  Rummel,  Applied  Factor  Analysis,  41  -  42;  89  -  91. 

2.  See  note  21,  Chapter  7. 

3.  N.  Nie  and  D.  Bent,  Statistical  Package  for  the  Social 
Sciences . 

4.  The  square  of  the  Beta  weight  is  interpreted  as  the 
relative  percentage  of  variance  accounted  for  by  each 
of  the  independent  variables. 

5.  If  the  change  in  the  square  of  the  multiple  correlation 
coefficient  (coefficient  of  multiple  determina tion -- 

R  )  is  less  than  .01  (1%)  when  an  independent  variable 
is  added  to  the  regression  equation,  then  that  indepen¬ 
dent  variable  is  not  regarded  as  contributing  signif¬ 
icantly  to  the  prediction  equation,  and  not  regarded 
as  directly  accounting  for  variance  in  the  dependent 
variable . 


CHAPTER  9 


CONCLUSION 

Two  broad  goals  have  guided  this  research:  one, 
to  examine  the  political  alienation  of  adolescents  in  a 
Western  Canadian  province;  and  two,  to  throw  light  upon 
the  nature  of  the  political  socialization  process  in 
that  province,  and,  hence,  in  Canada.  We  began  this 
research  by  stressing  its  exploratory  nature;  indeed,  it 
was  argued  that  such  an  approach  was  necessary  in  order  to 
allow  us  not  to  assume  that  adolescents  were  politically 
alienated,  but  to  search  out  such  feelings  and  to  explore 
their  nature.  What  have  we  discovered  about  Western  Cana¬ 
dian  adolescents  sampled  here?  Are  they  politically 
alienated?  If  so,  what  is  the  nature  of  these  alienation 
feelings?  Are  adolescents  alienated  qua  unawareness  or 
alienated  in  their  awareness  of  powerlessness  and  Govern¬ 
mental  non-responsiveness? 

There  seems  to  be  justification  for  arguing  that 
the  notion  of  political  alienation  is  not  an  entirely 
meaningless  concept  among  the  adolescents  sampled  here. 
"Negative"  sentiments  exist  which  are  not  simply  random 
responses  failing  to  indicate  a  clearly  cognized  picture 
of  Governmental  Authorities.  Two  political  alienation 
variables,  Dissatisfaction  with  National  Government's 
Outcomes,  and  Disaffection  with  the  Power  of  Governmental 
Authorities,  account  for  the  largest  proportion  of  the 
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variance  of  Political  Inefficacy  Feelings.  The  two  best 
predictors  of  Disaffection  with  the  Power  of  Govern¬ 
mental  Authorities  are  Political  Inefficacy  and  Dissatis¬ 
faction  with  the  Activities  of  the  National  Government. 

This  means  that  the  individual  who  feels  that  Government 
Institutions  (The  Prime  Minister,  Cabinet,  Liberal  Party) 
have  too  much  say  in  deciding  how  Canada  shall  be  run  and 
what  laws  shall  be  passed,  tends  to  be  the  same  individual 
who  is  dissatisfied  with  the  outputs  of  the  National  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  same  individual  who  feels  politically  powerless 
vis-a-vis  those  Governmental  Authorities. 

Hence,  we  have  found  expressions  of  antagonism  here. 
What  is  the  nature  of  these  negative  sentiments?  Firstly, 
they  appear  to  be  directed  more  towards  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  than  the  Provincial  Government.  Adolescents  sampled 
here  feel  that  the  Provincial  Government  is  both  more 
relevant  and  more  satisfactory  at  improving  conditions  than 
is  the  National  Government.  And  secondly,  these  negative 
sentiments  appear  to  be  not  simply  specific,  but  diffuse. 
That  is,  these  sentiments  seem  to  be  not  simply  directed 
at  a  government  at  Ottawa  (or  the  political  party  having 
a  majority  in  that  government) .  Insofar  as  non-Liberal 
Party  identifiers  were  somewhat  more  disaffected  with  the 
National  Government  than  Liberal  Party  identifiers,  these 
negative  sentiments  may  simply  be  a  reflection  of  partisan 
sentiments.  However,  those  individuals  who  are  disaffected 
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with  the  activities  of  the  National  Government  tend  to  be 
the  same  individuals  who  are  disaffected  with  Governmental 
Authorities  generally,  believing  them  to  have  too  much  say 
in  running  affairs  in  this  country.  Hence,  those  individ¬ 
uals  who  withhold  specific  support  may  be  withholding  diffuse 
support  as  well. 

Another  thing  that  we  have  noted  about  the  nature  of 
these  negative  sentiments  is  that  they  tend  to  be  held  in 
the  absence  of  information,  political  awareness,  and  per¬ 
ception  of  the  relevance  of  Government.  Initially  we  ques¬ 
tioned  whether  individuals  who  did  not  perceive  the  salience 
of  politics  but  who  had  negative  feelings  towards  Political 
Authorities  should  be  described  as  politically  alienated  or 
apathetic.  We  are  convinced  now  of  the  possibility  of 
negativism  unaccompanied  by  a  belief  in  the  salience  of  pol¬ 
itics  reflecting  alienation  from  the  political  system;  these 
adolescents  do  seem  to  have  attitudes  either  positive  or 
negative  --  they  are  not  without  opinions.  The  failure  of 
a  belief  in  the  salience  of  politics  to  occur  alongside 
negative  feelings  causes  us  to  speculate  whether  those 
individuals  whom  we  are  describing  as  politically  alienated 
might  be  also  characterized  as  lacking  "a  sense  of  community". 
Are  these  students  judging  the  merits  of  the  Federal 
Government’s  (or  for  that  matter,  the  Provincial  Government's) 
activities  and  the  Federal  Government  itself  on  the  basis  of 
its  ability  or  willingness  to  provide  satisfaction  of  the 
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individual  s  (and  those  groups  with  whom  he  identifies) 
goals,  with  no  consideration  to  that  Government's  ability 
to  satisfy  the  goals  of  the  majority  of  Canadians,  owing 
to  an  inability  to  view  political  events  for  their  effect 
upon  the  wider  environment  or  to  an  incapacity  to  identify 
with  the  goals  of  the  wider  community?  The  answer  to  this 
question  must  await  further  data. 

It  appears  unlikely  that  whatever  alienation  from 
the  Federal  Government  which  exists  will  manifest  itself 
as  an  active  force.  The  inclination  for  students  holding 
negative  attitudes  not  to  affirm  the  salience  of  political 
action  generally  suggests  that  the  alienated  have  with¬ 
drawn  in  their  discontent. 

However,  what  is  disparaging  about  these  negative 
sentiments  (that  is,  if  one  holds  adolescent  alienation 
to  be  a  "bad"  thing)  is  that  they  are  acquired  in  the 
presence  of  a  restricted  perception  of  the  political  system. 
This  seems  to  be  contrary  to  the  American  experience,  where 
strong  feelings  of  affect  for  political  authorities  are 
initially  acquired  --  prior  to  political  information  and 
political  awareness.  It  is  left  to  various  socialization 
agencies  to  aid  the  individual  in  acquiring  the  political 
information  and  awareness  that  is  necessary  for  his 
developing  positive  attachments. 

What  has  our  research  enabled  us  to  conclude  about 
the  political  socialization  of  adolescents  in  the  Western 
Canadian  province  investigated  here?  The  most  basic 
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differ ence  would  seem  to  be  that  adolescents  sampled  here 
hold  less  positive  supportive  attitudes  than  their  Ameri¬ 
can  counterparts.  There  are  several  indications  of  this. 
Firstly,  the  context  within  which  positive  sentiments  are 
held  appears  to  be  different.  As  we  documented  in  the 
early  part  of  this  paper,  American  children  first  orient 
themselves  very  positively  toward  highly  visible  Govern¬ 
mental  Authorities.  These  very  strong  positive  sentiments 
are  acquired  in  the  absence  of  information  and  political 
awareness.  While  our  sample,  being  older,  is  not  compar¬ 
able  to  those  samples  of  American  children  upon  which  such 
findings  have  been  made,  there  is  reason  to  speculate  that 
the  initial  orientations  of  adolescents  sampled  here  may 
not  be  nearly  as  positive  as  those  of  American  children. 
The  reason  behind  such  speculation  is  that  it  is  the  ill- 
informed  and  younger  adolescent  (particularly  the  Grade 
seven  student)  who  possesses  the  least  positive  orienta¬ 
tions  towards  Government  and  politics. 

A  second  difference  concerns  the  raw  frequencies 
of  positive  attitudes  and  participative  orientations. 
Inefficacy  feelings  seem  to  be  proportionately  more 
prevalent  here  than  have  been  noted  on  American  samples; 
as  well,  those  feelings  of  political  inefficacy  do  not 
diminish  with  increasing  age.  Students  overwhelmingly 
temper  their  praise  of  the  Governments'  activities.  As 
well,  their  notion  of  citizenship  seems  not  to  entail  an 


. 
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obligation  to  participate  by  voting  should  that  act 
inconvenience  one. 

What  does  all  this  mean  with  regard  to  legitimacy 
beliefs  of  Western  Canadian  adolescents,  and,  hence,  the 
stability  of  the  Canadian  political  system?  We  would 
suggest  that  while  there  appears  to  be  dissatisfaction 
within  this  sample,  illegitimacy  beliefs  are  not 
frequent.  And  what  dissatisfaction  exists  tends  to  be 
coupled  with  low  political  interest,  low  political  informa¬ 
tion,  and  low  participative  orientations.  This  being  the 
case,  it  is  probably  likely  that  negative  sentiments  are 
either  articulated  only  at  the  polls  or  not  at  all.  It  is 
likely  that  disenchanted  adolescents,  like  hostile  adults, 
leave  the  political  arena  for  the  more  politically  satisfied 
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APPENDIX  B 


A .  Development  of  Measures  of  Politicization,  Parents ' 
Political  Interest,  Parents1  Political  Activity 


Each  student  responded  to  a  battery  of  questions 
designed  to  gauge  his  perception  of  aspects  of  his,  his 
friends'  and  his  parents'  politicization.  These  questions 
are  outlined  below. 


1.  Thinking  back  over  the  last  three  months  or  so,  would 
you  say  you  have  followed  what  is  going  on  in  govern¬ 
ment  and  politics?  That  is,  how  interested  have  you 
been  in  government  and  politics? 

[  ]  very  interested  [  ]  fairly  interested 

[  }  interested  only  a  little  [  ]  not  interested  at 

all 

2.  How  often  do  you  watch  the  news  on  television  or  listen 
to  it  attentively  on  the  radio  and/or  read  the  news 
section  of  the  newspaper? 

[  ]  nearly  every  day  [  ]  one  or  two  times  a 

mon  th 

[  ]  a  few  times  a  week  [  ]  almost  never 

[  ]  about  once  a  week  [  ]  never 


3.  How  interested 
close  friends 


are  your  mother 
in  politics? 


your  father, 


very  interested 
fairly  interested 
interested  only  a 
not  interested  at 


fa  ther 

mother 

close 

[  ] 

[  ] 

[  ] 

[  ] 

[  ] 

[  ] 

little 

[  ] 

[  ] 

[  3 

all 

[  ] 

[  ] 

[  3 

and  your 

friends 


4. 


How  often  do  your  parents  discuss 
ty  affairs  with  each  other  and/or 

about  two  or  three  times  a  week 
about  once  a  week 
a  couple  of  times  a  month  or  so 
almost  never 
never 


political  and  communi- 
with  their  friends? 


fa  ther 

mother 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

[ 

3 

How  often  do  your  parents  participate  in  political 
activities,  like  going  to  political  meetings,  election 
rallies,  talking  to  politicians,  and  so  on? 


5. 
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father  mother 

very  often  [  ]  [  ] 
sometimes  [  ]  [  ] 
hardly  ever  [  ]  [  ] 
never 


6.  How  often  do  you  discuss  political  affairs  and  news 
events  with  your  father,  your  mother,  your  friends, 
and  your  teachers? 


fa  ther 

mother 

friends 

teachers 

(in  or  out 

about  two  or  three 
times /week 

[ 

J 

[  ] 

[  i 

of  class) 

[  ] 

about  once  a  week 

[ 

] 

[  ] 

[  ] 

[  ] 

a  couple  of  times 
a  month  or  so 

[ 

] 

[  ] 

[  i 

[  ] 

almost  never 

[ 

] 

[  ] 

[  ] 

[  ] 

never 

[ 

] 

[  ] 

t  ] 

[  ] 

7.  When  you  and  your  friends  discuss  political  matters, 
what  part  do  you  usually  take? 

[  ]  just  listen 

[  ]  express  an  opinion  once  in  a  while 
[  ]  take  an  equal  share  in  the  conversation 
[  ]  try  to  convince  others 

[  ]  never  discuss  political  matters  with  friends 


B .  Development  of  Political  Information  Scale 

The  student  answered  seven  political  information 
questions.  Four  of  the  questions  necessitated  the  child's 
supplying  names  of  political  leaders;  the  other  three 
questions  were  designed  to  measure  the  student's  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Canadian  parliamentary  and  federal  systems. 
The  political  information  questions  are  outlined  below. 

1.  The  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  is _ _  don't  know  [  ] 

2.  The  Premier  of  Alberta  is  _ _  don't  know  [  ] 

3.  The  province  in  Canada  which  has  an  NDP  (New  Democratic 

Party)  Government  is  _ _  don't  know  [  ] 


k 

1 


■ 
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4.  The  National  Leader  of  the  Progressive  Conservative 

Party  is _ don't  know  [  ] 

5.  Voters  in  Canada  do  not  vote  directly  for  the 

Prime  Minister,  but  for  members  of  political  parties. 

True  [  ]  False  [  ]  don't  know  [  ] 

6.  There  are  at  least  two  governments  that  make  laws 
for  the  citizens  of  Alberta:  a  Provincial  Government 
and  a  Federal  Government.  True  [  ]  False  [  ] 

don ' t  know  [  ] 

7.  The  members  of  the  Cabinet  belong  to  the  political 
party  that  has  the  largest  number  of  members  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  True  [  ]  False  [  ]  don't  know  [  ] 

All  these  items  measuring  the  individual's  politi¬ 
cization,  those  measuring  his  environmental  political 
climate,  and  the  political  information  questions  were 
jointly  factor-analyzed.  It  was  hoped  that  the  mathema¬ 
tical  technique  of  factor  analysis  would  provide  some 
indication  of  the  uni-dimensionality  of  these  items.  The 
political  information  items  did  not  load  significantly  on 
the  unrotated  factor,  indicating  that  these  questions  were 
measuring  something  quite  different  from  the  politicization 
and  political  climate  items. 

When  only  the  various  "politicization"  variables 
were  factor-analyzed,  all  items  measuring  aspects  of  the 
individual's  politicization  and  the  politicization  of  the 
environmental  climate  surrounding  him,  loaded  highly  enough 
on  the  unrotated  factor  to  warrant  belief  in  the  uni-dimension¬ 
ality  of  the  items.  (A  loading  of  .400  or  greater  is 
accepted  as  a  significant  loading.)  However,  upon  rotating 
three  factors  by  Varimax  Solution,  three  distinct  factors 
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emerged.  (lac tors  with  at  least  two  significant  loadings 

are  regarded  as  interpre table . )  Only  one  item,  that  meas¬ 
uring  the  respondent's  perception  of  the  intensity  of  his 
friends  political  interes t, failed  to  load  significantly 
on  any  of  the  three  factors.  A  second  item  tapping 
frequency  of  media  consumption  was  also  discarded  because, 
although  this  item  loaded  significantly  on  a  factor,  it 
loaded  somewhat  less  highly  than  did  the  other  items. 
(Remaining  items  loaded  from  .637  to  .805.)  Both  the 
unrotated  factor  and  the  rotated  factor  matrix  are 
outlined  below. 


Factor  Loadings.  Results  of  Factor  Analysis 
of  14  items  measuring  Student's  Politicization, 
Parents'  Political  Interest,  and  Parents' 
Political  Activity  (N  =  1354) 


Unrotated  Factor 

Var imax 

Rota  ted 

Factors 

1 

1 

2 

3 

h2 

.657 

.611 

.304 

.085 

.472 

,416 

.424 

.187 

.027 

.216 

.587 

.103 

.743 

.182 

.596 

.564 

.063 

.762 

.163 

.611 

.497 

.307 

.377 

.138 

.255 

.713 

.338 

.729 

.061 

.649 

.  686 

,307 

.741 

.020 

.643 

.476 

.130 

.170 

.915 

.883 

,458 

,098 

.179 

.916 

.880 

.740 

,706 

.300 

.138 

.608 

,748 

.738 

.302 

.082 

.642 

.665 

,805 

.068 

.125 

.  668 

.476 

.646 

.027 

,075 

.423 

.591 

.637 

.190 

.034 

.443 

Eigen-5 .056 
va lues 

3.410 

2.765 

1.815 

7.990 

Loadings  >.50  are  shown  in  parentheses 
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The  three  factors  that  emerged  were  labelled  thus: 
Factor  1  --  Politicization:  the  individual's  political 
interest;  frequency  of  political  discussion  with  his 
friends,  parents,  and  teachers;  and  his  role  in  political 
conversations  with  his  friends;  Factor  2  --  Parents' 
Political  Interest:  parents'  political  interest  and  discus¬ 
sion  of  political  matters;  Factor  3  --  Parents'  Political 
Activity:  frequency  of  parents'  participation  in  political 
meetings  and  election  rallies,  and  discussions  with  poli¬ 
ticians  . 

The  method  of  summated  ratings  was  used  to  construct 
scales  of  Parents'  Political  Interest,  Parents'  Political 
Activity,  and  Politicization,  However,  prior  to  application 
of  the  Likert  technique,  the  Method  of  Reciprocal  Averages 
(which  has  already  been  explained  in  reference  to  its 
application  to  the  Political  Alienation  measures)  was  used 
in  order  to  maximize  the  internal  consistency  of  these 
measures  of  Politicization,  Parents'  Political  Interest, 
and  Parents'  Political  Activity, 

Scalogram  analysis  of  the  battery  of  seven  Political 
Information  items  proved  ineffective.  Item-scale  correla¬ 
tions  ranged  from  .2454  to  .4761.  The  face  validity  of 
all  seven  items  assured  us  that  each  was  tapping  information 
different  in  nature  from  the  other  items  and  hence 
convinced  us  not  to  delete  those  items  that  did  not  inter¬ 
correlate  highly  with  the  remaining  items,  but  rather  to 


I 

. 
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construct  a  Likert- type  scale  of  Political  Information 
by  the  Method  of  Summated  Ratings. 

c •  Development  of  Social  Trust  and  Social  Isolation 
Measures 

Three  items  from  Rosenberg's  "faith  in  people" 
scale  are  used  to  indicate  degree  of  social  trust.  These 
three  items  are: 

1.  "Generally  speaking,  would  you  say  that  most 
people  can  be  trusted, or  that  you  can't  be 
too  careful  in  dealing  with  people?" 

2.  "Would  you  say  that  most  of  the  time  people 
try  to  be  helpful,  or  that  they  are  mostly 
just  looking  out  for  themselves?" 

3.  "Do  you  think  most  people  would  try  to  take 
advantage  of  you  if  they  got  a  chance,  or  would 
they  try  to  be  fair?" 

Social  isolation  is  tapped  by  items  which  seek  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  an  individual  feels  close 
to  the  centre  of  things  at  school,  engages  in  social 
activities,  and  spends  his  spare  time  alone  or  in  the 
company  of  friends  and  family.  The  item  questionning 
feelings  of  closeness  to  the  centre  of  things  at  school 
represented  an  effort  to  distinguish  non-voluntary  social 
isolation  (into  which  bracket  the  rural  student  who  is 
bussed  to  and  from  school  may  fall)  and  voluntary  isolation. 

The  three  social  trust  and  four  social  isolation 
items  were  conjointly  factor-analyzed.  When  two  factors 
were  rotated  by  Varimax  Solution,  all  the  misanthropy 
items  loaded  on  one  factor  and  all  the  social  isolation 
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items  on  another  factor.  The  rotated  factor  and  the 

unrotated  factor  matrices  are  presented  below. 

Factor  Analysis  of  Social  Isolation  and 
_ Misanthropy  Items.  (N  =  1354) _ 


Unrotated  Rotated  Factors  ~ 

I  tern_ Axis  1  2  n 


People  can  be 
trus  ted 

.388 

-  .002 

.703 

.494 

Friends  with 
after  school 

.554 

.703 

-  .055 

.497 

People  try  to 
be  helpful 

.431 

.071 

,671 

.455 

Participate  in 
Activities 

.544 

.569 

.128 

.340 

People  take 
advantage 

-  .480 

-  .078 

-  .747 

.565 

Spend  spare 
time  alone 

.496 

-  .600 

.006 

.361 

Close  to  centre 
of  things 

.678 

.732 

.125 

.551 

Eigenva lues 

1.876 

1.725 

1.537 

3.263 

Factors  1  and  2  were  labelled  Social  Isolation 
and  Social  Trust,  respectively.  The  items  in  the  two 
separate  factors  were  then  subjected  to  scalogram 
analysis.  A  frequency  distribution  of  the  Isolation 
Scale  formed  by  Guttman  analysis  raised  skepticisim  as  to 
its  ability  to  discriminate  isolated  individuals  from 
non-isolated  individuals:  88%  of  the  students  scored  as 
"not  isolated"  or  "only  a  little  isolated".  Because  there 
was  variance  in  the  individual  indicators  of  social  isola¬ 
tion,  recourse  was  had  to  them.  Since  "feelings  of  close¬ 
ness  to  the  centre  of  things  at  school"  and  "how  one  spends 
his  spare  time"  proved  to  be  the  most  useful  Indicators  of 
social  isolation,  variance  of  responses  across  each  of  these 
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two  items  was  maximized  by  the  Reciprocal  Averages 
Method  of  Scaling.  These  two  measures  of  Social  Isola¬ 
tion  were  then  employed  as  separate  indicators  for  this 
research : 

!•  do  you  spend  most  of  your  spare  time 

after  school  and  on  the  week-ends?" 

[  ]  do  things  with  friends 
[  ]  do  things  with  family 
[  ]  do  things  with  friends  and  family 
[  ]  do  things  by  myself 

2.  "How  close  do  you  usually  feel  to  the  centre 
of  things  at  school?" 

[  ]  very  close  [  ]  sometimes  left  out 
[  ]  fairly  close  [  ]  left  out  most  of  time 

The  three  items  measuring  social  trust  did  not 
Guttman  scale.  A  review  of  the  frequency  distributions 
of  the  three  items  suggested  why:  approximately  equal 
numbers  of  students  had  responded  so  as  to  be  "distrusting" 
as  had  responded  so  as  to  be  "trusting".  Following 
application  of  the  Reciprocal  Averages  Scaling  Technique, 
a  Likert- type  scale  of  the  three  Social  Trust  items  was 
constructed.  The  trichotomiza tion  of  the  population  into 
groups  "High",  "Medium",  and  "Low"  on  Social  Trust  followed. 

D .  Frequency  Distributions  of  Politicization,  Political 
Information,  Social  Isolation,  and  Social  Trust 

The  mean  Politicization  score,  on  a  range  of  0.0 
to  24.0,  was  16.0,  indicating,  since  low  scores  represent 
High  Politicization,  the  generally  low  level  of  Politiciza¬ 
tion  within  the  population  as  a  whole.  Only  8%  of  the 
students  reported  discussing  politics  at  least  once  a  week, 
being  at  least  fairly  interested  in  politics,  and  assuming 
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an  active  role  in  political  discussions  with  their 
friends.  On  the  other  hand,  over  three-fifths  of  the 
students  (62%)  characterized  themselves  as  only  a 
little  or  not  at  all  politically  interested;  as  almost  never 
or  never  discussing  politics  with  their  parents , teacher s , 
and  friends;  as  almost  never  or  never  following  politics 
in  the  media,  and  as  being  passive  in  discussions  with 
their  friends.  See  Figure  6.8. 

There  is  a  normal  distribution  of  Political  Infor¬ 
mation  scores  over  the  population,  suggesting  that  ques¬ 
tions  were  neither  too  difficult  nor  too  easy.  Less  than 
8%  of  the  students  answered  all  seven  questions  correctly, 
and  fewer  than  16%>  knew  only  two  pieces  of  information. 

Junior  and  senior  high  school  students  here  do 
not  seem  to  be  physically  isolated  from  their  fellow 
students;  however,  sentiments  of  exclusion  from  school 
affairs  are  frequent  enough  to  suggest  a  certain  pervas¬ 
iveness  of  psychological  feelings  of  isolation.  Only 
7%  of  the  students  reported  spending  their  spare  time 
by  themselves,  but  42%  felt  left  out  of  the  centre  of 
things  "sometimes"  or  "most  of  the  time".  See  Figure 
6.13  in  Appendix  C. 
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Figure  6.8 


A  ’LESS  THAN’  CUMULATIVE  FREQUENCY  POLYGON 
OF  POLITICIZATION  SCORES 
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APPENDIX  C 


Figure  6.13  Distribution  of  Sample  Scores 
on  Feelings  of  Being  Close  to  the  Centre  of 
Things  at  School  (N  =  1335) 


How  close  do  you 
feel  to  the  centre 

of  things  at  school?  Frequency 

Very  close 

Fairly  close 

Sometimes  left  out 

Left  out  most  of  time 

8.1% 

49.7 

31.2 

11.0 

Tota  1 

100.0% 

Table  6.4  Sense  of  Relevance  of  Provincial 
Government  by  Politicization  (N  =  1354) 

Sense  of  Relevance 
of  Provincial 

Level  of 

Poli ticiza  tion 

Government 

High  (N=527) 

Medium  (N=480) 

Low  (N=347) 

Great  Deal 

31.1% 

20.8% 

11.8% 

Fair  Amount 

50.9 

48.3 

44.4 

Only  a  Little 

16.9 

24.6 

29.1 

Not  at  all 

1.1 

6.3 

14.7 

Total 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

Gamma  = 

3513  df  =  6 

2 

x  significant 

beyond  .0001 

Table  6.5  Satisfaction  with  the  Activities  of 
the  Provincial  Government  by  Politicization 

Satisfaction  with 
Provincial  Govern- 

Level  of  Politicization 

ment 

High  (N=527) 

Medium  (N=480) 

Low  (N=347) 

High 

24.9  % 

16.5% 

12 . 1% 

Medium 

71.9 

79.4 

74.6 

Low 

3.2 

4.2 

13.3 

Total 

100.0% 

100 . 1% 

100.0% 

Gamma  = 

.3264  df  =  4 

2 

x  significant  beyond  .0001 

Gamma 


* 
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Table  6.6  Belief  in  Citizen  Duty  to  be  Interested 
in  Politics  by  Politicization  (N  =  1354') 

Belief  in 

Citizen  Duty 
to  be  Interested 
in  Politics 

Level  of  Politicization 

High  (N=527)  Medium  (N=480)  Low  (N=347) 

Agree  strongly 

Disagree  strongly 

Tota  1 

61.7%  43.1%  25.6% 

33.4  46.7  58.8 

3.8  6.9  11.0 

1.1  3.3  4.6 

100.0%  100.0%  100.0% 

Gamma  =  .4156  df  =  6  significant  beyond  .0001 

Table  6.8  Sense  of  Relevance  of  Provincial 
Government  by  Political  Information  (N=1342) 


Relevance  of 
Provincia 1 
Government 

Ley  e  1 

of  Information 

High  (N=315) 

Medium  (N=605) 

Low  (N=422) 

Great  Deal 

29.8% 

24 . 1% 

14.9% 

Fair  Amount 

49.8 

50.1 

44.8 

Only  a  Little 

18.1 

19.5 

30.8 

Not  at  All 

2.2 

6.3 

9.5 

Total 

99.9 

100.0 

100.0% 

Gamma 

=  .2563  df  =  6 

2 

x  significant  beyond  .0001 

Table  6.10  Satisfaction  with  Provincial 
Government  by  Political  Information  (N=1342) 


Satisfaction  with 

Provincial 

Government 

Level  of  Political  1 

.n  forma  tion _ 

Low  (N=422) 

High  (N=315) 

Medium  (N=605) 

Improves  conditions 

26.7% 

20.5% 

10.4% 

Sometimes  improves 

69.5 

74.9 

80.1 

Makes  things  worse 

3.8 

4.6 

9.5 

Total 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

=  .3166  df  =  4  x^  significant  beyond  .0001 


Gamma 


. 
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Table  6.13  Dissatisfaction  with  the  Political 
Influence  of  Big  Organizations  by  Information 


Dissatisfaction  with 
Political  Influence 
of  Big  Organizations 

Level 

of  Information 

Low(N=422) 

Medium  (N=605) 

High  (N=315) 

Low 

20 . 1% 

17.7% 

8.6% 

Medium 

62.1 

53.2 

45.7 

High 

17.8 

29.1 

45.7 

Tota  1 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

? 

Gamma  =  .3142  df  =  4  x  significant  beyond  .0001 


Table  6.14  Satisfaction  with  National  Govern- 
ment's  Activities  by  Social  Trust 


Satisfaction  with 
National  Govern¬ 
ment’s  Activities 

Level 

of  Social  Trust 

High  (N=420) 

Medium  (N=537) 

Low  (N=397) 

Imnroves  conditions 

10 . 7% 

7.6% 

6.5% 

Sometimes  improves 

80.7 

79.3 

75.1 

Makes  things  worse 

8.6 

13.0 

18.4 

Total 

100.0 

99.9 

100.0 

Gamma  =  .2234  df  =  4  chi  square  statistic 
significant  beyond  .0005  level 


Table  6.15  Satisfaction  with  Provincial  Govern- 
ment's  Activities  by  Social  Trust 


Satisfaction  with 
Provincial  Govern- 
ment's  Activities 

Level 

of  Social  Trust 

High  (N=420) 

Medium  (N=537) 

Low  (N=397) 

Improves  conditions 

23.3% 

17.3% 

15.4% 

Sometimes  improves 

72.4 

78.2 

74.3 

Makes  things  worse 

4.3 

4.5 

10.3 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

- - * 

=  .1991  df  =  4  x  ‘  significant  beyond  .0001 


Ga  mma 


'  • 
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Table  6.16  Satisfaction  with  the  Activities 
of  the  National  Government  by  How  One  Spends 
His  Spare  Time 


Satisfaction  with 
National  Govern¬ 
ment's  Activities 

.How  One  Spends  His  Spare  Time 

With  Family/Fr iends  Alone 

(N  =  1256)  (N  =  98) 

Improves  conditions 
Sometimes  improves 
Makes  things  worse 

Total 

8.8%  2.0 % 

78.8  74.5 

12.4  23.5 

100.0%  100.0% 

Gamma  =  .4180  df  =  2  significant  at  .001  level 

Table  6.17  Satisfaction  with  Activities  of 

National  Government  by  Feelings  of  Closeness 
to  Centre  of  Things  at  School 

Satisfaction  with 
National  Govern¬ 
ment's  Activities 

Closeness  to  Centre  of  Things 

Very  Fairly  Sometimes  Left  Out 

Close  Close  Left  Out  All  Time 

Improves  conditions 
Sometimes  improves 
Makes  things  worse 

Total  N 

% 

15.7%  9.1%  6.0%  5.5% 

75.0  78.1  84.2  66.9 

9.3  12.9  9.8  27.6 

(108)  (684)  (417)  (145) 

100.0  100.1  100.0  100.0 

-  -  o 

Gamma  =  .1943  df  =  6  x  significant  beyond  .0001 

Table  6.18  Political  Inefficacy  Feelings 

by  Social  Trust 

Political  Inefficacy 
Feelings 

Social  Trus t .  .  _ 

High  (N=420)  Medium  (N=537)  Low  (N=397) 

High 

Medium 

Low 

Total 

22.67.  32.47.  37.07. 

36.7  35.9  39.8 

40.7  31.7  23.2 

100.0  100.0  100.0 

Gamma  =-.2095  df  =  4  significant  at  .0001  level 
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Table  6.19  Disaffection  with  Governmental 
Authorities  by  Social  Trust 


Disaffection  with 
Governmental 

Social  Trust 

Au th ori ties 

High  (N=420) 

Medium  (N=537) 

Low  (N=397) 

High 

28.3% 

21.0% 

20 . 2% 

Medium 

51.9 

48.0 

45.6 

Low 

19.8 

30.9 

34.3 

Total 

100.0% 

99.9% 

ioo . it 

Gamma  = 

.1733  df  =  4 

2 - 

x  significant 

at  .0001 
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Table  7.2  Belief  in  Duty  to  be  Interested 
-ID — P°^-itics  by  Parents'  Political  Interest 

i  "  *  - . . — -  -  -  — _ 


Belief  in  Duty 
to  be  Interested 

Parents 

'  Political  Interest 

in  Politics 

High  (N=4471 

Medium  (N-461) 

Low  (N=446) 

Agree  strongly 

60 .47. 

46 . 6% 

30.5% 

35.6 

46.0 

52.2 

3.4 

5.6 

11.2 

Disagree  strongly 

.7 

1.7 

6 . 1 

Tota  1 

100.1 

; 

99.9 

100.0 

Ga  mma  = 

.3840  df  =  6 

2 

x  significant 

beyond  .0001 

Table  7.3  Belief  in  Duty  to  be  Interested 
_ in  Politics  by  Parents'  Political  Activities 

Belief  in  Duty 
to  be  Interested 

Parents 

!  Political  Activities 

in  Politics 

High  (N=399) 

Medium  (N=482) 

Low  (N=473) 

Agree  strongly 

55.4% 

46.9  % 

36.8% 

37.8 

46.3 

48.6 

4.8 

5.4 

9.7 

Disagree  strongly 

2.0 

1.5 

4.9 

Total 

100.0% 

100 . 1% 

100.0% 

Gamma  =  .2390  df  =  6  x  significant  beyond  .0001 


Table  7.4  Satisfaction  with  the  Activities 
of  the  Provincial  Government  by  Parents' 
Political  Interest 


Satisfaction  with 
Provincial  Govern- 
ment's  Activities 

.  ..  .  Parents.' 

Political  Interest 

High  (N=447) 

Medium  (N=461) 

Low  (N=446') 

Improves  conditions 

25.5% 

15.2% 

15 . 2% 

Sometimes  improves 

71.1 

80.9 

73.5 

Makes  things  worse 

3.4 

3.9 

11.2 

Total 

100.0% 

o 

100.0% 

99.9% 

Gamma  =  .2689  df  -  4  x^ 

significant  beyond 

.0001 

Gamma 


' 
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Table.  7.5  Satisfaction  with  the  Activities 
of  the  National  Government  by  Parents' 
_ Political  Interest 


Satisfaction  with 
National  Govern- 
ment's  Activities 

Parents'  Political  Interest 

High  (N=447) 

Medium  (N=461) 

Low  (N=446) 

Improves  conditions 

11.6% 

6.5% 

6.7  % 

Sometimes  improves 

76.5 

83.1 

75.8 

Makes  things  worse 

11.9 

10.4 

17.5 

Tota  1 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

~2 - 

Gamma  =  .1742  df  =  4  x  significant  beyond  .0005 


Table  7.6  Sense  of  Relevance  of  National 
Government  by  Parents'  Political  Interest 


Sense  of  Rele¬ 
vance  of  National 
Government 

Parents'  Political  Interest 

High  (N=447) 

Medium  (N=461) 

Low  (N=446) 

Great  Deal 

h.tl 

17.4% 

LO 

• 

co 

Fair  Amount 

49.4 

45.1 

33.6 

Only  a  Little 

18.6 

32.3 

41.0 

Not  at  All 

4.3 

5.2 

16.8 

Total 

100.0% 

100.0% 

99.9% 

Gamma  =  .4076  df  =  6  significant  beyond  .0001 


Table  7.7  Sense  of  Relevance  of  Provincial 
Government  by  Parents'  Political  Interest 


Sense  of  Relevance 
of  Provincial 
Government 

Parents 

'  Political  Interest 

High  (N=447) 

Medium  (N=461) 

Low  (N=446) 

Great  Deal 

32.7% 

21.7% 

13.2% 

Fair  Amount 

50.6  . 

53.4 

40.8 

Only  a  Little 

14.5 

21.5 

32.3 

Not  at  All 

2.2 

3.5 

13.7 

Tota  1 

100.0% 

100 . 1% 

100.0% 

=  .3788  df  =  6  x^  significant  beyond  .0001 


Ga  mma 
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Table  8.2  Parents'  Political  Interest 
by  Residence 


Parents  '  Poli¬ 
tical  Interest 

Residence 

Rural  School (N=765) 

Urban  School (N=589) 

High 

36.5% 

28.5% 

Medium 

36.9 

30.4 

Low 

26.7 

41.1 

Tota  1 

100 . 1% 

100.0% 

- - 

Gamma  =  .2223  df  =  2  x  significant  at  .0001 


Table  8.3  Parents'  Political  Interest  by 
Father's  Political  Party  Identification 


Parents  ' 
Poll tica 1 

In teres  t 

Fa  ther ' s 

Par  ty 

Identif ica tion 

Libera  1 

P.C. 

NDP 

Socia 1 
Credit 

Other 

Party 

No 

Par  ty 

Don '  t 
Know 

High 

36 . 37, 

45.9% 

36.57  42.67 

14 . 37 

27.37 

22.6% 

Medium 

35.1 

31.6 

40.4 

34.4 

28.6 

24.2 

35.1 

Low 

28.7 

22.5 

23.1 

23.0 

57.1 

48.5 

42.3 

Total  N 

(251) 

(320) 

(52) 

(122) 

(14) 

(33) 

(562) 

% 

100 . 1% 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Gamma  =  .2261 

df  = 

12 

2 

x  significant 

beyond 

.0001 

The  measures  of  association  for  R's  Party  I.D.  and 
Mother's  Party  I.D.  and  Parents'  Political  Interest  are  .1813 
„2025,  respectively,  for  12  df  and  for  chi  square  beyond  .0001 
level . 
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Table  8.4  A  Comparison  of  Father's  Party 
Identification  over  RuralvUrban  Populations 
_ _ (N  =  792) _ _ 


Party  Identi- 
f ica  tion 

Residence 

Rura  1 

Urban 

Tota  1 

N  % 

Liberal 

ho 

o 

• 

-vj 

79.3% 

(251)  100.0% 

Progressive  Con- 
serva  tive 

76.6 

23.4 

(320)  100.0% 

NDP 

71.2 

28.8 

(  52)  100.0% 

Social  Credit 

83.6 

16.4 

(122)  100.0% 

Other  Party 

78.6 

21.4 

(  14)  100.0% 

No  Party 

60 . 6 

39.4 

(  33)  100.0% 

Gamma  -  .6313  df  =  5  significant  beyond  .0001 


Individuals  professing  not  to  know  their 
Father's  Party  I.D.  were  omitted  from  the  analysis 


Table  8.5  Student's  Level  of  Political 
Information  by  Parents'  Level  of  Political 

In teres  t 


Student's  Level 
of  Political 

Parents 

Level  of  Political  Interest 

Informa  tion 

High  (N=446)  Medium  (N=457) 

Low  (N=439) 

High 

30 . 7% 

24 . 1% 

15.5% 

Medium 

45.7 

44.9 

44.6 

Low 

23.6 

31.0 

39.9 

Total 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

“  2 

Gamma  =  .2349  df  =  4  x  significant  beyond  .0001 
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Table  8.6  Student's  Level  of  Politicization 
by  Respondent's  Political  Party  Identification" 


Student's  Level 
of  Politicization 

R's  Political  Party  I.D. 

Liberal  P.G. 

NDP 

Socia 1 
Credit 

Other 

Par  tv 

No  ^ 

Party  D.K?" 

High 

49.7%  52.8% 

51.9% 

48 . 1% 

33.3% 

22.6%  24.47 

Medium 

35.6  33.2 

26.9 

38.0 

20.0 

42.9  35.4 

Low 

14.7  14.0 

21.2 

13.9 

46.7 

34.6  40.2 

Total  N 

(320)  (271) 

(  52) 

(108) 

(15) 

(133)  (455) 

% 

100.0  100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.1  100.0 

Ga  mma  =  . 

3353  df  =  12 

2 

x  significant  beyond 

.0001 

Mother's  Party  I.D.  and  Father's  Party  I.D.  by 

R's  Politicization  is  .2902  and  .2635,  respectively, 

2 

for  12  degrees  of  freedom  and  for  x  significant 
beyond  .0001  level 

Don't  Know 


Table  8.7  R's  Level  of  Political  Information 
by  R's  Political  Party  Identification 

(N  =1146)  


Level  of 
Political 
Informa  tion 

R's 

Political  Party  I.D. 

Libera  1 

P.C.  NDP  Social 

Credit 

Other 
Par  ty 

No 

Party 

Low 

18 . 1% 

12.6%  19.2%  31.5% 

53.3% 

36.6% 

Medium 

43.8 

53.5  46.2  51.9 

33.3 

49.6 

High 

38.1 

33.8  34.6  16.7 

13.3 

13.7 

Total  N 

(320) 

(269)  (52)  (108) 

(15) 

(382) 

% 

100.0 

99.9  100.0  100.1 

99.9 

99.9 

=-.2720  df  =  10  significant  beyond  .0001 


Gamma 


